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Highway travel is ever so much more pleasant, more relaxed, 
more enjoyable . . . once you're free of the responsibility of 
driving! Each day, more thousands of people are learning this 
profitable lesson by Greyhound ... with low-cost, trouble-free 
trips to all America. 

Next trip, you are invited to join these travel-wise Americans 
who choose to ride at ease, in deeply cushioned armchairs... 
completely relieved of driving strain, traffic problems, and the 
increasing difficulties of operating an automobile. Simply step 
aboard a Greyhound . . . and relax as you see as you save! 
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booklet, outlining 50 pleasure trips. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE GOES TO SEA 


New American Export Liner and Sister Ship, the Constitution 
Lead in Speed, Safety and Comfort 


Two great new American ships, the 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the American Export Lines, are being 
completed early this year by Bethlehem. 
Following the Independence’s maiden 
voyage, an extended Mediterranean 
cruise, both vessels are scheduled to 
enter regular service between New 
York and France and Italy. 

These are the first transatlantic liners 
built with shipwide air-conditioning, 
with individual temperature controls 
in the staterooms for the 1,000 pas- 
sengers, as well as in the officers’ and 
crews’ quarters. Fireproof or fire-resist- 
ing materials are used throughout, 
and the ships are built to the world’s 
highest safety standards. 

They are the fastest American com- 
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Control panel in Independence engine room. 
These ships have a separate set of controls for 
each of their two independent power plants. 


mercial vessels ever builr—the Inde- 
pendence on her trials reached a speed 
of over 26 knots, or more than 30 miles 


an hour. And they are designed so that 
if the need arises they can rapidly be 
converted to carry 5,000 troops each. 
The Independence and Constitution are 
products of Bethlehem’s yard at Quincy, 
Mass., birthplace of a long line of 
notable ships. The craftsmanship and 
technical skill of our Shipbuilding 
Division found full expression in the 
construction of these two great liners. 
We wish them many successful voyages 
and long and prosperous careers! 


BETHLEHEM 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Taxpayers need a ‘Fair Deal’ 


This month, as millions of peo- 
ple pay their income taxes, they will 
be painfully reminded of the fact that 
they have a strong personal interest in 
the Government’s extravagant spend- 
ing policies. 

No one will object to proper ex- 
penditures needed for our defense. 
But every citizen has a right—and a 
duty—to object vigorously to non- 
defense spending that is either un- 
necessary or postponable. 


* * * 


In his State of the Union address 
early in January, President Truman 
told Congress the Government “must 
practice rigid economy in its non- 
defense activities. Many of the things 
we would normally do must be cur- 
tailed or postponed.” Fine words, but 
only words, for a week later he sub- 
mitted to Congress a budget which 
actually increased nondefense spend- 
ing to the highest level in the history 
of the nation. 

Mr. Truman recommended a total 
of almost $10 billion for domestic- 
civilian purpeses. Let’s compare this 
with the fiscal year 1946, which began 
July 1, 1945, when we were still at 
war with Japan and conditions were 
somewhat similar to those facing us 
today. That year we spent $3.6 billion 
for domestic-civilian purposes. Yet the 
President proposes to spend almost 


. three times as much asin 1946. Where 


is the “rigid economy in nondefense 
activities” ? 

The President will call for tax in- 
creases totalling $16 billion to $20 bil- 
lion yearly. He has trotted out again 
the entire bundle of “Fair Deal” pro- 
grams, including the fantastic Bran- 
nan Farm Plan, Federal aid to public 
schools, and socialized medicine. The 
cost of these alone would run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Where 
is the intent to achieve the “rigid 
economy” he professed to advocate? 


* + 


We are told that corporations 
must be taxed much more heavily; in- 
dividuals must pay much more in in- 
come taxes; there must be more and 
higher excise taxes. And the people 
are warned that they must spend less 
and save more. Everybody is sup- 
posed to retrench—except the Govern- 
ment. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
claims that Federal expenditures 
could be reduced by at least $6 bil- 
lion; Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and others in Mr. Truman’s own 


Too big. Senator George (D.-Ga.) 
holds the inflated new budget. 


party estimate at least $9 billion could 
be saved by reducing wasteful and un- 
needed spending. 

Mr. Truman asks the people to 
make sacrifices in their daily living, 
yet he himself declines to curtail the 
expenditure of public funds for non- 
essential purposes. He continues to 
play politics. He even “dared” Con- 
gress to try to cut the huge budget, 
making only too plain that if the peo- 
ple’s heavy tax burden is to be light- 
ened, the relief will not come from the 
President; Congress must come to the 
rescue and see to it that the wasteful 
Government spending is stopped. 

This is no time for business-as- 
usual or politics-as-usual. Our coun- 
try’s peril calls for sacrifices—by 
everyone. That includes the Govern- 
ment as well as the people. The Ad- 
ministration must show sincere leader- 
ship and set the proper example be- 
fore demanding that the people spend 
less and pay higher taxes. 

It’s up to every one of us to as- 
sure our Congressmen of our support 
in their efforts to stop the Administra- 
tion’s spendthrift policies. If you're 
tired of paying heavy taxes and seeing 
your money wasted, write your Con- 
gressman and tell him so. 


¢ + 


Governmental extravagance is 
bad enough at any time, but in times 
like these, when many extra billions of 
dollars are needed for our defense, 
wasteful Government spending is in- 
tolerable. It’s time to end it. 

It’s time to have a “Fair Deal” 
for the taxpayers. ° 
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Britain’s Tasks: In “Where Does Here’s a Dependable 
the U.S. Stand?” [Talking It Over, Feb. 


7], while giving credit to France for ac- Spring Tonic For Your Car 
tion in Indochina, you fail to mention 

that Britain has been fighting Commu- NEW 
nists for years in Malaya, to ensure for f 
the free nations tin, rubber and other 

defense essentials. One London paper has 


said: “Our troops throughout the world 
are doing tasks that are as important to Cc He ivi PIO ww 
the U.N. as is the Korean struggle”... . 

Atronso W. Fear, Wappingers 


Falls, N.Y. ee ne 
Spark Plugs 


Incentive: Please keep Fun with 
the News in PATHFINDER. It . . . gives one 
the incentive to read more thoroughly. 

Davin Fettrer, Kyletown, Pa. 


Townsend on Pensions: In the in- | 
terests of accuracy and fairness I hope | 
you will publish the fact that the Town- 
send Plan never was associated with, nor 
remotely designed to be a “Thirty Dollars 
Every Thursday” old-age pension plan as 
you stated in your article “Townsend’s 
Thursday” [ Nation, Jan. 24]. 

Most careless part of your story was | 
the statement that I founded the “Thirty 
Dollars Every Thursday” movement. | 
Nothing could be less true. I founded the | 
Townsend Plan for National Insurance aul 
for adequate pensioning of all over-60 
citizens. . 

The Townsend movement has secured | 
many liberalizations of pensions and old- 
age assistance, as in Colorado recently. 
The plan is based on a sane taxation pro- 


Fer Better 


posal, now used in Indiana and Hawaii Sa 

and under consideration in North Dakota. Eicneaal 

We will continue to fight for it. . ~ (image mt 
Dr. F. E. Townsenp, president, the ment 
Townsend Plan for National In- wee 


surance, Cleveland, Ohio. 


6.1. § 
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“Thirty Dollars Every Thursday,” 
one of many pension plans to bob up in 
the °30s, was begun by Lawrence and 
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Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 
Journal, Inc. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Advertising correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 


subscri "tions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, | a —_ - -~ . 

Lan Nansen, Pathhuke. Burling. (393 Ms, || When your car gets the green light does it | See with your own eyes how your old plugs 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. really get up and ‘“‘GO’’? Follow the ex- compare to new Champions! Have your 
Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years perts and install a new set of clean, crisp, Champion dealer check them on his scien- 
a ee nen Tene Oe eee ee | hard-hitting Champion Spark Plugs! tifically designed cleaner and tester. 

anc ossessions; Canada and foreign countries, 


$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
$2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Your best assurance that Champion repre- 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning * : ss 
to move within the next month send us your new | sents the ultimate in quality, value and de- 


address now. Send both old and new addresses, also 


pendability is that it has been America’s 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 4 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first favorite for over a quarter century! 


copy to reach your new address, 

« Please return undeliverable 
POSTMASTER: . Pisladeiphie 5 Pa” 230 CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
| Listento CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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Many an American family—maybe yours !—has driven on Kellys «++ 
down through the years, generation after generation. 


Why? Because Kellys have always meant the finest tires on the market... 
full of long, comfortable, happy miles. Kellys have always earned the right to your 
confidence and loyalty by delivering the utmost in worry-free mileage. 


Today's Kellys—backed by 57 years of quality tire-building “know-how” — 
are the finest, safest ever made. They are built to deliver extra thousands of 
worry-free miles . . . designed for the utmost in comfort and economy. 


Make sure your next tires carry the Kelly name—deliver Kelly performance. 
Your Kelly Dealer will buy the unused mileage in your present tires—get you set 
to go a long, long way on your safe new set of Kellys. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











Willis Allen of Hollywood, Calif., in Oc- 
tober 1937. Townsend’s plan first was 
mentioned on Sept. 30, 1933, in the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram.—Ed. 


Cracking the Curtain: In “Keep 
Stalin Guessing” [Along the American 
Way, Jan. 24] you have a good idea. If 
we can make the people of the Soviet 
Union discontented with their lot by 
showing the truth about how we as a na- 
tion live, we will indeed have made a 
large crack in the Iron Curtain. 

Again following your ideas, I have 
one to add: Why don’t we collect first- 
grade magazines that carry plenty of pic- 
tures and ads, make up waterproof 10- 
pound packages, and include in each 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


package an illustrated English-Russian 
dictionary ? 

To deliver them, why not use your 
balloon idea? Meteorologists could spot 
the winds that would carry these parcels 
of truth inside Russia, where many would 
fall. One might include an_ English- 
Chinese dictionary in case the parcels 
fell wide of their mark. The ads alone in 
most magazines should be very interest- 
ing to people in slave countries. 

WituiaM D. Ossorne, 
E] Centro, Calif. 


e elf freedom-loving peoples the 
world over could be brought together 
into an anti-Communist organization, one 
battle would be won. Communism is anti- 
grass roots. Let us awake the grass roots 
and they will be anti-Communist. 

I would call this organization the 
International Forces for Freedom. If the 
Communists can have their “internation- 
als” so can we. 

BernarpD L. SHort, Montrose, Mich. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFInpER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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They are America’s local coal merchants—in city and 
village across the nation. Nearly 18 million homes. . . more 
than half of all the homes in the country . . . are heated by 
the coal they supply! 

They bring healthful heat to homes and offices, schools 
and hospitals, stores and workshops. They buy, store and de- 
liver over 90 million tons of bituminous coal a year .. . close 
to one-fifth of all the bituminous coal mined in America. 

Today, as always, coal is America’s basic fuel! 

And coal is just as essential—to essential industry! Steel— 
electric power—railroad transportation—rubber—chemicals 
. .. all depend on coal! 

The producers of coal have always recognized their re- 
sponsibility to help power the progress of America. And 
today, the coal industry is ready and able to do its part in 
fueling the nation’s all-out defense program. 

For private management has had the vision to invest hun- 





dreds of millions of dollars in up-to-date preparation plants 
—improved equipment—research and new mine properties. 
Under free competition, progressive mine operators have de- 
veloped the most efficient and productive coal industry in the 
world! 


With a continuing supply of necessary equipment, transpor- 
tation and trained man power, America’s independently 
owned and operated coal mines will produce all the coal 
that’s needed to continue to power the nation’s progress, 


in peace or war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. There may be no de- 
fense against the A-bomb, and still less 
against the H-bomb, but there'll be an 
awful lot of debris—both human and ma- 
terial—to pick up after it has dropped. 
There'll be cities, moreover, to put to- 
gether again and to keep ticking if we’re 
not to lose the battle of production. No 
one could be more keenly aware of this 
than the man whose business is disaster 
on a national scale: Civil Defense chief- 
tain Millard F. Caldwell. For an ap- 
praisal of his frightful task, see page 17. 


w 2 


In This Issue. Tightly locked in 
abundant ore is a strong, light metal 
which has never yet been fully utilized. 
Already important in paints and pig- 
ments, titanium takes on new importance 
to the armed forces because of its adapt- 
ability for many military uses. But de- 
spite better methods of extracting the 
pure metal, current production is far be- 
low the amount the United States needs. 
For the story of this invaluable “wonder 
metal,” see page 48. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Steel is power. He who 
’ controls its production controls a nation’s 
economy. Britain’s Labor Party knew 
that, so Britain nationalized its steel in- 
dustry into a single, huge government- 
owned company. Behind the scenes, forces 
within the U.S. Government threaten, 
step by step, to do the same thing here. 

This nation’s 85 steel producers, how- 
ever, have successfully resisted nationali- 
zation by doing everything better than 
planners could plan it, including expan- 
sion for war. Look for the dramatic story 
of Why We Won't Socialize Steel in the 
March 21 issue. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 





Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for individ- 
uals. We oppose statism and totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing facts with- 
out bias, because we think that all the 
facts are on the side of freedom. 
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PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL TARGET OF BIG LABOR in the fight to win more liberal pro- 
visions for future wage increases is General Lucius D. Clay, assistant 
to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. In last-minute conferences 
with the President and with Wilson, labor leaders demanded that Clay, 
who is chairman of Continental Can Co., be replaced or that a man of 
yr My choosing be appointed to a job of equal power to that which he 
wields 


he will happily meet the union leaders' demands. Clay is a brilliant, 
indefatigable protégé of Bernard Baruch, who has been at dagger points 
with Truman for more than a year. 


BESIDES CLAY, AFL AND CIO LEADERS ARE AFTER THE SCALP OF JOHN L. LEWIS, boss of 
“the United Mine Workers. They bluntly accused Wilson and Eco Economic 
stabilizer Eric Johnston of favoring Lewis by approving his new con- 
tract for a wage increase of 20¢ an hour while holding other unions to 
a 10¢ increase and charged that Wilson was using Lewis as his sole 


labor eri nee -by-passing the AFL and the CIO. 


Labor on tp said that no control on inflation would work so long — 
as the Treasury's low interest rates on Government borrowing were in 
force and that escalator clauses in their contracts must be honored, 
to meet higher living costs. To win this point the labor bosses 
threatened a general strike. 


MEANWHILE DEFENSE MOBILIZER WILSON was mainly responsible for the working out 
of a truce agreement between Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder and the 
Federal Reserve Board to brake easy bank credit. Exactly how the 
credit restrictions will be worked out is still unsettled, but it is 
most likely that the Emergency Banking Act of 1933 will be activated, 
permitting the Government to disapprove any bank loan it deems un- 
necessary or too inflationary. 





U.S. and Great Britain, which have been steadily senariaretind since 
the abortive attempt to establish a line at the Korean-—Manchurian bor-— 
der last November. The British claim that rash acts like Truman's 
remarks about using. the A-bomb in Korea or economic sanctions against 
Red China might easily provoke a full-scale war. The U.S. calls this 
appeasement talk. 


THE U. S. IS FROWNING ON POSSIBLE BILATERAL TALKS between Russia and Great 
Britain. The State Department fears that an Anglo—Russian agreement 
now will soften the stand of the West vs. the East during the planned 


Big Four conferences. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S CONCERN over the appointment of U.S. Adm. William M. Fech- 
teler to Allied naval command in the North Atlantic, rather than a 
British officer, may soon be eased. Air Marshal Tedder, British mem— 
ber of the Allied Military Standby Committee, is resigning soon and 
can have, if he wants it, the command of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization's air forces. 


aTALY'S PREMIER ALCIDE DE GASPERI WILL BE THE NEXT GOVERNMENT CHIEF to visit 
the U.S. after French President Vincent Auriol's call. No definite 
date has been set for De Gasperi's arrival, but it will probably be in 


late April or early May. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Whose candidate is Ike? 


He finds boosters in both parties 


while Truman’s burdens slow him down 


This week, 16 months before the 
1952 conventions, the Democrats’ obvious 
candidate for President is matched 
against an opponent few Chief Executives 
have ever licked—the sheer physical ex- 
haustion of the world’s toughest job, 
heightened by the pressure of the world’s 
toughest crisis. 

Once again Harry Truman is on his 
way to Key West for a 23-day “work-vaca- 
tion” in the sun. Behind him he leaves 
a Washington full of speculation that his 
health may not permit him to run again. 

In recent months increasing numbers 
of the President’s visitors have reported 
what every newsman covering the White 
House knows: The President is tired, 
nervous, irritable, in the grip of an ap- 
parently growing tension which fre- 
quently explodes in vituperative railing 
against his critics. Accompanying the ten- 
sion is a deep weariness which shows it- 
self in the sudden, unconscious sighs 
which punctuate his conversation, and the 
set, tight-lipped expression of his face in 
repose. 

Ike’s not Talking. Adding up these 
signs—plus the growing bitterness of or- 
ganized labor, once his strongest support 
—Democratic strategists this week were 
beginning to give serious thought to the 
possibility that Truman may not be a 
candidate next year. In the Republican 
camp, too, the possibility was being ac- 
tively discussed. Almost inevitably the 
talk was boosting the stock of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. But the ticket Ike 
would prefer to run on remained the 
major mystery of the day. 

Truman intimates are aware he 
thinks very highly of Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson of the Supreme Court. Yet in 
1945, as reported in Ike’s book Crusade 
in Europe, the President assured the Gen- 
eral that “there is nothing that you may 
want that I won’t try to help you get. 
That definitely and specifically includes 
the Presidency in 1948.” 

Will the same fervent support still 
exist in 1952? And will Ike accept it if 
it does? All Republicans who are opposed 
to QOhio’s Senator Taft hope not. For 
them, the amiable General seems to pro- 
vide the perfect answer. They assume— 
although he has carefully refrained from 
saying—that Ike is a Republican. They 
assume—as a good many samplings of 
public opinion seem to indicate—that he 
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would have little trouble winning. Ab- 
sence of the characteristic which gives 
Taft both his strength and his weakness 
as a potential candidate—the fact that he 
says exactly what he thinks on every pos- 
sible occasion—makes Ike all things to 
all men. By keeping his public statements 
innocuous, he has made of himself a 
political vacuum which professional pol- 
iticians are busily filling with their own 
hopes and dreams of victory. 

Around Eisenhower the so-called “in- 
ternationalist wing” of the Republican 
Party seems to be grouping. Its principal 
members are New /York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and Harold Stassen. 
Its major financial backing comes from 
the same interests which backed Wendell 
Willkie in 1940, Dewey in 1944 and 1948. 

Majority for Taft? Around Taft 
are many of the GOP’s basic elements, 
a majority of the men and women who 
run its nominating machinery, plus many 
rank-and-file Americans who like a man 
who says what he thinks regardless of the 
political cost. Taft probably has a ma- 
jority of the votes necessary for nomina- 
tion right now; but the Eisenhower forces 
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are actively at work trying to cut down 
his lead. And should Ike disavow a Re- 
publican nomination, Eisenhower forces 
could easily be transformed into Dewey 
forces at convention time. 

While Harry Truman rests at Key 
West, the professionals of both parties 
will be busy. They will watch him closely 
when he returns. If he has failed to 
achieve real relaxation and stability along 
with his sun tan, they will make their 
plans accordingly. 


Draft policy: 
‘oreedy Air Force 


The Senate put on its asbestos 
gloves this week and finally came to grips 
with one of the hottest political potatoes 
of the new session: the draft of 18-year- 
olds. 

Up for debate and passage was the 
Administration’s “Universal Military 
Service and Training Bill.” Under pres- 
sure from the military, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee had reluctantly de- 
cided to take 18-year-olds and raised the 
service period from the present 21 months 
to 26. But as a compromise with Main 
Street protests, it provided that they 
would not be taken until draft boards 
have exhausted their 19-26 age groups. 
While the Senate started its debate and 
the House Armed Services Committee 
went ahead with its own version of the 





Wide World 


1952? Truman smiles but White House strains may help Ike’s chances. (SEE: Whose) 
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Acme 
“Expediter.”” Young says the RFC 
charges are a big mistake as... 


bill, the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee blasted the Air Force for over- 
expanding, accused it of having “greed- 
ily” enlisted more men than it could train 
in order to keep them away from the 
Army and Navy. 

Slowdown. On the heels of the re- 
port, two of the services applied a sudden 
brake to headlong mobilization. The Air 
Force canceled a call for nearly 60,000 
reservists. The Army announced that it 
plans to call up no more National Guard 
divisions, will release guardsmen already 
in service at the end of their terms of 
duty, and called its “apparent unconcern 
. . . detrimental to the best interests of 
the nation.” 





Wide World 
.. . Mrs. Dawson answers a request for 


Congressional letters. (SEE: RFC) 
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Deeper into the story of the RFC 


Senate committee defies White House ‘intimidation’ 


In the face of a White House 
counterattack and a mountain of conflict- 
ing (and possibly perjured) testimony, 
the Senate’s Fulbright subcommittee con- 
tinued this week to delve deeper into the 
controversial operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Already involved in the investigation 
were: 

e @ Ross Bohannon, attorney for the 
Texmass Petroleum Co., who accused 
E. Merl Young of having sought an $85,- 
000 “expediting” fee—$10,000 on the 
spot, $7,500 a year for ten years—to help 
Texmass get an RFC loan. 

« @ Young, the dapper husband of a 
White House stenographer and alleged 
$60,000-a-year influence peddler. He was 
also accused by officials of Kaiser-Frazer 
—a heavy RFC borrower—of having of- 
fered to use his pull in their behalf. 

e e White House aide Donald Daw- 
son, charged with exercising “improper 
influence” over RFC activities. 

e @ His wife, Mrs. Alva Dawson, the 
RFC’s chief filing clerk. 

e e B. M. Lindsley, former employe 
of RFC’s Dallas office, who testified that 
Dawson was identified to him as the key 
to Young’s “Washington influence.” 

e@ @ John B. Skiles, another former 
Dallas employe, whose testimony differed 
from Lindsley’s. 

e e RFC Director William E. Wil- 
lett, accused of yielding to improper in- 
fluence. 

Also criticized by the subcommittee 
were RFC Director Walter L. Dunham 
and Democratic National Committee 
Chairman William M. Boyle. 

So tangled did the conflicting testi- 
mony become that New Hampshire’s ex- 
citable Charles W. Tobey finally shouted: 
“The best thing that could happen .. . 
would be the demise of the RFC... . 
There has been an abortion and a mis- 
carriage of the intent... .” 

Set up in the depression year of 
1932, the RFC was designed to grant 
Government loans for purposes in the 
public interest. Critics have frequently 
accused it of straying far afield. 

Reversal. Shortly after the RFC 
was charged with bending to the influ- 
ence of those close to the White House, 
the President lashed back. He termed the 
subcommittee report “asinine,” defiantly 
renominated the entire board of directors. 
Next, in an apparent reversal, he sent a 
special message to Congress calling for 
reorganization of the RFC along the lines 
recommended by the Fulbright Report 
(i.e., appointment of a single responsible 
director in place of the five-man board). 

Then, with the hearings wheeling 
along in high gear and the President 
seemingly in full retreat, came a new and 
sensational development. The subcom- 
mittee learned that wily Harry Truman 
had obtained photostats of letters from 


Congressmen—including the subcommit- 
tee members themselves—urging RFC 
loans for their constituents. 

The aroused investigators immedi- 
ately called Mrs. Dawson to the stand. 
Yes, she said, the letters had been taken 
from the files, presumably for the use of 
the White House. 

The Senators raised angry howls of 
“intimidation,” but went right ahead with 
the probe. 


How the U.S. defends 
its Alaskan outpost 


Last October it began to seem to 
the residents of Nome, Fairbanks, An- 
chorage and other Alaskan cities that 
every time they turned around they were 
being interviewed by United States Sen- 
ators. Last week they found out why. 

In a formal report to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, members 
Lester Hunt (D.-Wyo.), Leverett Salton- 
stall (R.-Mass.) and Wayne Morse (R.- 
Ore.) summed up their look-see into ter- 
ritorial defenses which have already cost 
$390 million, will cost another $600 mil- 
lion before the program is complete. In 
38 pages of findings, documented in part 
by confidential files of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the far-flying lawmakers: 

1. Approved plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to defend Alaska by hold- 
ing only “critical areas” in the event of 
war while denying use of other sectors 
to the enemy by aerial bombardment and 
speedy deployment of ground troops. 

2. Reported high morale among the 
men guarding the Arctic approaches to 
the continental United States, despite 
“shocking” living conditions for many. 

3. Called housing “the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle in preparing a proper de- 
fense for Alaska,” and explained in de- 
tail the territory’s high building costs. 

4. Reported “substantial progress” 
on construction of a radar screen, Alas- 
ka’s most pressing defense need. Tempo- 
rary installations provide “fairly ade- 
quate” coverage in the meantime. 

Airborne Defense. The report ex- 
plained that Alaska’s unified command is 
currently concentrating its strength at 
Kodiak Naval Air Station; Fort Richard- 
son and Elmendorf Air Force Base, at 
Anchorage; and Ladd and Eielson Air 
Force Bases, near Fairbanks. Air and 
ground forces from this defensive core 
would strike at enemy troops reaching 
the Alaska perimeter. 

Distant Statehood. On the issue 
of statehood, regarded in many quarters 
as necessary for the defense of Alaska, 
the report was silent. Equally silent last 
week was the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which met to 
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Acme 
Olive branch. Wilson makes labor a 
place of power in his office after... 


consider the Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood bills. The committee, by a 7-6 vote, 
rejected a proposal for renewed hearings 
on the Hawaii bill. No action was taken 


on the Alaska bill. 


Crime committee: 


deadline coming up 


March and the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee will go out like 
lions, it appeared this week. Snarling al- 
ternately at big-time gamblers, basketball 
fixers (see Sports) and politicians, Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) and his 
colleagues charged about the Eastern 
Seaboard from Washington to Albany 
collecting evidence, feverishly aware of 
the March 31 deadline which marks the 
expiration of the committee’s authorized 
life. 

Kefauver & Co. sharpened their teeth 
first on a trio of well-heeled racketeers: 
Alfred (Big Al) Polizzi of Coral Gables, 
Fla., Louis Rosenbaum of Cincinnati, and 
Harry Stromberg (alias “Nig” Rosen). 
Polizzi, a former slot-machine operator 
and rum runner, regaled the committee 
with the story of his rise from rags to 
riches—specifically to possession of some 
$300,000. Rosen, a top-digit man in Phil- 
adelphia’s numbers racket, told of wining 
and dining the city’s deputy police su- 
perintendent. 

It fell to Rosenbaum, however, to 
deliver the week’s best retort. 

Horse of Another Color. Com- 
mittee counsel Downey Rice, aware that 
Rosenbaum had set up his bookie joint 
under the cover name of “The Northern 
Kentucky Hospitalization Insurance 
Agency,” asked: “What was the business 
you were transacting?” 
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“Horses,” 
blandly. 

“Were you selling any hospitaliza- 
tion?” 

“No.” 

“Was that not a complete fraud?” 

Rosenbaum grinned. “No, sir. If I 
had sold hospitalization, it would have 
been a fraud.” 

Then the committeemen left for New 
York to probe the charge widely aired 
by Edward Corsi, unsuccessful mayoralty 
candidate, that the winner, Vincent Im- 
pellitteri, had the backing of former con- 
vict Thomas Luchese (alias Three-Finger 
Brown). For good measure, Kefauver de- 
clared he would also like to know “how 
many of the 40 Tammany district leaders 
are connected with Frank Costello.” 


replied Rosenbaum 


Labor keeps an eye 


on its contracts 


Big Labor, aided more than a little 
by Big Politics, was moving a big step 
closer to becoming a full war partner 
with Big Business. 

After six hectic days of economic 
tightrope walking, percentage juggling 
and statistic slinging, Administration 
planners put an order on Economic Sta- 
bilizer Eric Johnston’s desk last Satur- 
day. Designed to placate some 15 million 
organized workers, bring industrial peace 
and offset the resignations of Emil Rieve, 
Harry Bates and Elmer E. Walker from 
the Wage Stabilization Board, it would: 

ee Give workers the right to de- 
mand a 10% wage increase over what 
they were earning a year ago, not includ- 


People’s affairs 


Currently the Government 
has a $1.1 billion operating surplus. 
But since 1931—with the excep- 
tion of fiscal years 1947 and 1948 
—the Government has run on a 
deficit basis. Government experts 
say that a reduction in nonessential 
spending could cut the 1952 esti- 
mated deficit in half—without tax 
increases. Federal balance sheet 
for the past 20 years: 

Fiscal Years Deficit or Surplus 
(billions) 
—$ 5.7 
—$ 15.1 
—$ 13.8 
—$204.7 


1931-1933 
1934-1938 
1939-1941 
1942-1946 
1947-1948 +$ 9.1 
1949-1950 —$ 49 
The Government has taken 
in since July 1. .$26,047,029,345 
The Government has spent 
since July 1... .$24,897,528,459 
The Government owes.... 


eer er yi Ts $255,946,718,887 








Wide World 
. . . Emil Rieve and his friends walk out 
on wage stabilization. (SEE: Labor) 


ing benefits they received under health 
and welfare clauses. 

ee Place one of their group as an 
aide to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son, thereby giving labor a louder voice 
in the over-all war effort. 

The raise itself was unimportant 
compared with present cost-of-living con- 
tracts. Such agreements had to be kept 
inviolate, for by them Big Unions stood 
to gain far more over the years than a 
mere 10% wage boost—and they knew it. 

Farmers’ Contract. What Truman - 
apparently forgot, or chose to disregard, 
is that the parity system for pricing agri- 
cultural products is also a contract, albeit 
a contract between farmers and the Gov- 
ernment. If farmers’ cost of living rises, 
their incomes under parity also increase 
—and the only result can be an increas- 
ing cost of food. No self-respecting farm 
organization is going to sit by- and watch 
a price control under current parity pay- 
ments come into being, while labor gets 
an Administration-blessed pay boost. 
Similarly, Truman, Wilson and Johnston 
can expect opposition from industry when 
freezes on its income [profits] are tried. 


Admiral Talmadge 


vs. the press 


Georgia’s ripsnorting Governor 
Herman Talmadge now has a navy of his 
own—thanks to a salty legislature which 
created a Georgia navy to climax a 40- 
day session of whirlwind lawmaking. 

This week Talmadge’s seagoing ar- 
madas existed only on paper, but he had 
the legislature’s okay to appoint the 
brass: commodores, rear admirals, vice- 
admirals and admirals exclusively. 

Amending the Constitution. 
Much less droll was “Hummon” Tal- 
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‘Over there.’ Collins, Vandenberg and Sherman endorse a policy. (SEE: Yanks) 


madge’s attempt to torpedo the Georgia 
press. Three Talmadge-sponsored anti- 
press bills were introduced into the legis- 
lative hopper. They would have: (1) dis- 
solved the merger of the Atlanta Journal 
and the Atlanta Constitution—both crit- 
ics of Hummon’s political philosophy; 
(2) made newspapers subject to libel 
suits in any of Georgia’s 159 counties in 
which they had 100 subscribers; (3) 
made newspapers, periodicals and maga- 
zines subject to state regulation. 

One bill was killed outright. The 
other two passed the senate, but snow- 
balling opposition prevented a heuse vote. 


Salute for Ike 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
picked up another command. In listing 
1950’s ten best-dressed men, the National 
Assotiation of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers awarded Ike first prize, named 
him “Supreme Commander of Good 
Grooming for 1950.” 

Other notables among the first ten 
were Bob Hope, who copped second place, 
a scant nose in front of New York’s Po- 
lice Commissioner Thomas F. Murphy, 
baseball’s Phil Rizzuto (No. 5) and Hol- 
lywood heartthrob Gregory Peck (No. 8). 

This year’s list suggested that the 
clothiers were not insensitive to the shifts 
of politics. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, a consistent winner in previous 
polls, sank to a seedy seventeenth, 


The Yanks are going 


The parade of top-rank witnesses 
had come and gone, and the Senate was 
ready to do what everybody had known 
it would do from the very beginning: 
approve the sending of more American 
troops to Europe. 

The Administration counterbarrage 
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had overwhelmed the opposition of ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, who wanted a 
“Western Hemisphere Gibraltar”; the 
criticism of Senator Robert A. Taft, who 
thought Europe wasn’t doing enough, 
and the campaign of Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry to put a Congressional ban on the 
sending of troops. 

Open Secret. The man who took 
the most heart out of the opposition was 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, 
backed up by the top brass: the Army’s 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, the Air Force’s 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, the Navy’s Adm. 
Forrest Sherman. With an air of reveal- 
ing great secrets (which were too big to 
hide from Russia anyway) Marshall dis- 
closed that the Administration plans to 
send only four more divisions in addition 
to the two already in Europe on occupa- 
tion duty. Carefully he refused to give a 
firm commitment that this was all the 
U.S. would ever send, but his assurance 
that it was all “at this time” gave Con- 





Porter for Pathfinder 
“He’s from a toy company in Russia— 
copying the plans for our new tank.” 


gressional supporters of the program the 
ammunition they needed. 

This week in the Senate, Chairman 
Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and Chairman Rich- 
ard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) of the Armed 
Services Committee were readying a reso- 
lution which would authorize sending the 
troops. 

To appease critics and remove the 
last vestiges of opposition, the resolution 
would pledge the President to “consult” 
with Congress before new troops were 
sent, 


22nd Amendment 


Three years after the Republican 
80th Congress passed it, the state legisla- 
ture of Nevada wrote the two-term Presi- 
dential Amendment into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The action in Carson City on Feb. 
26 made Nevada the 36th state to decide 
that no President hereafter shall have 
more than two elected terms. (A Vice- 
President succeeding to office and serving 
less than two years of a President’s term 
remains eligible for eight more years of 
his own.) 

Harry S. Truman is exempted. After 
him, no President will ever again be able 
to challenge the third-term ban. 


Senate Red-hunters 
get into the act 


A month ago the U.S. Senate, 
which unlike the House has never had a 
full-time anti-Communist committee, put 
aside $85,000 to start one, gave the job 
to the Judiciary Committee headed by 
Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.). 

Last week McCarran’s subcommittee 
was well under way with its first big in- 
vestigation. Target: the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, a research group osten- 
sibly devoted to scholarly studies of the 
Far East. The Institute cropped up last 
year in the McCarthy-started probe of 
Owen Lattimore (who once edited an IPR 
magazine), and the Amerasia spy case of 
1945. Some critics claimed IPR and its 
members had exercised undue—and per- 
haps subversive—influence over U.S. Far 
Eastern policies. 

Red Contributors. This week the 
Institute’s files had been seized and were 
under special guard in the Senate office 
building in Washington. What was in 
them? Committee members, wary of pre- 
mature headlines, wouldn’t say. But Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt (R.-S. Dak.), not a 
committee member, claimed that some of 
the captured papers would show that Rus- 
sia had once paid $2,500 toward IPR’s 
support. 

In New York, William L. Holland, 
present secretary-general of the Institute, 
said Russia was an IPR member from 
1935 to 1939, had paid not $2,500 but 
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$12,000 toward the organization’s budget. 
The U.S., also a member, had paid much 
higher dues. 

Seizure of the papers, Holland said, 
was “unnecessary and melodramatic,” 
since FBI agents had already spent six or 
seven weeks going over them at the In- 
stitute’s invitation. 

Meanwhile, observers who had pre- 
dicted hot competition between the Mc- 
Carran group and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, could point 
last week to an odd coincidence. First 
McCarran revealed that he had “already 
selected some top men” for an investiga- 
tion of Communist influence in Holly- 
wood’s movie industry. Then Chairman 
John S. Wood (D.-Ga.) of the House 
committee announced that his investiga- 
tors were already in Hollywood. 


For the record 


Wallis, Duchess of Windsor, 
whisked quietly in and out of a New York 
hospital for a minor operation whose na- 
ture remained a discreet secret. Friends 
said she had been “nervous.” 

ee The State Department quietly 
disclosed that it has withdrawn U.S. 
support from the International Trade Or- 
ganization, which it once hailed as “a 
great step forward” in world trade. 

e @ The high cost of heart disease 
was brought home to the nation by draft- 
boss Lewis B. Hershey. He said the serv- 
ices in World War II lost the equivalent 
of 21 infantry divisions in men rejected 
for bad hearts. 

ee John Foster Dulles returned 
from conferences in Japan, announced 
that “we are now in shape to proceed” 
with the Japanese peace treaty. 

e @ Sadie Hawkins Day may yet be- 
come a national institution: American 
males were warned last week by the 
Census Bureau that, for the first time in 
U.S. history, women now outnumber men. 
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Duchess. The nature of Wally’s minor 
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No exit. The question remained: would the city’s inhabitants sit and take it? 


The front moves to Main Street 


The Red’s eye-view of weakness in U.S. civil defense 


On the third floor of the Red Air 
Force Headquarters near Moscow's Arbat 
Square, Lt. Col. Vassily Glinkov sat 
hunched over his desk in the Target 
Analysis Section. On a sheet of paper he 
had scrawled a title: “American Defen- 
sive Capabilities Against A-Bomb Attack: 
Revised Appreciation.” Now he picked up 
his stubby pencil, methodically inscribed 
his first subhead: 

Current Appraisal: Five years aft- 
er Hiroshima, the American civil defense 
effort exists largely on paper. Operating 
under limited Presidential funds, a tem- 
porary Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has been set up, pending Congres- 
sional appropriations. But it has no per- 
manent quarters, only a skeleton staff, 
no regional directors, and has only be- 
gun its long task. 

Potential: By next October, how- 
ever, the new CDA director, one Millard 
Caldwell, a former Florida Governor and 
an able, experienced administrator, ex- 
pects to have a force-in-being. His even- 
tual goal appears to be the recruitment 
of some 20 million workers, a few of 


Battle plan: U.S. cities 
What do the Soviets think of 


our new Civil Defense Administra- 
tion? Associate Editor Beverley 


Bowie, who gathered target-intel- 
ligence on Germany behind Russian 
lines during the war, shows how a 
Soviet expert might size up the 
available data on American CD 
readiness. 





them full-time professionals but the rest 
volunteers with some smattering of train- 
ing in rescue operations, first aid, decon- 
tamination, fire fighting, emergency trans- 
portation, etc. 

Views: Caldwell, in determining the 
scope of his task, seems to have made 
three sound assumptions: 

(a) He correctly identifies our A- 
bomb targets as being—aside from the 
Hanford, Los Alamos and Oak Ridge 
sites—the chief American cities. 

(b) He assumes that, if we choose 
to deliver the A-bomb by air, we can 
push 70% of our planes through to their 
targets. He has good authority for this: 
his own Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg. 

(c) He concludes, from test raids 
conducted (on paper) against Phila- 
delphia, that three of our A-bombs could 
inflict at least 500,000 casualties. 

Glinkov halted only long enough to 
fill his tea glass from the samovar; then 
his pencil drove on across the page. 

Basic Error: Caldwell, however, is 
apparently convinced that this casualty 
figure can be cut in half, or more, once 
his civil defense organization has been 
completed. Ironically, he seems to derive 
some of this confidence from the wartime 
experience of Great Britain, which he 
visited last month. Because London, for 
example, “stood up” to its blitz, Caldwell 
feels certain that any American city can 
too, with the proper amount of morale 
boosting and a suitable distribution of 
stirrup pumps. 

The facts, however, are these. The 
biggest tonnage dropped by the Germans 
in any one raid on any English city was 
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no more than 70 tons. And British CD 
was hard-pressed to deal even with that. 
Yet the equivalent tonnage we can now 
deliver in A-bomb impact is a minimum 
of 20,000 tons—per bomb! 

Involuntarily, a smile edged its way 
across Glinkov’s pallid features. Presently 
he resumed. 

Implications: Recent American 
preparations strongly reflect this con- 
ception of Caldwell’s that civil defense 
is primarily disaster-relief. In New York, 
CDA officials have signed up over 25,000 
taxi drivers for emergency service. Los 
Angeles is readying helicopters for use as 
mobile public-address systems. New Jer- 
sey has become the first state to sign a 
mutual aid pact with a neighboring state. 





Acme 
London blitz. The British found 70 tons 
of German bombs hard enough to handle, 


Chicago volunteers have distributed 1.1 
million leaflets on raid precautions. 

Premises: This American belief 
that no more is needed by way of prepara- 
tion than the formation of a kind of 
super-Red Cross appears to be founded 
upon their confidence in (a) getting ade- 
quate warning of an attack; (b) finding 
sufficient shelter within the cities. 

They seem unaware that, in coas- 
tal cities, they are unlikely to get any 
warning at all. As soon as we have per- 
fected the launching device for the Mark 
XXVI snorkel submarines, it will, of 
course, be possible to fire missiles with 
atomic warheads as far inland as Pitts- 
burgh. In the cities of the Midwest, we 
can resort not simply to air-attack but to 
the “planted” bomb—admittedly difficult 
to assemble in secrecy, but richly reward- 
ing in terms of terror. 

As for shelters, they will be of no 
use unless people get enough warning to 
reach them. But even where there is time 
for the populace to go underground, 
there is another menace which the Amer- 
icans seem oddly to ignore: fire. 

Colonel Glinkov shook his head. 
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“These Americans,” he said to himself. 
“How easily they forget... .” 

In a night attack on Tokyo, March 
9-10, 1945, American incendiary bombs 
killed more people than had ever been 
roasted in one place since the world 
began. In January within 20 minutes 
after the first wave of planes hit the city 
of Hamburg, two thirds of the structures 
in the target area were ablaze. These 
individual fires, at one time extending 
along a 133-mile front, shortly merged to 
form a pillar of fire 2% miles high and 
about 114 miles broad at its base. Results 
of this and three other raids on Ham- 
burg: 12% square miles completely 
burned out, 300,000 dwelling units de- 
stroyed, 750,000 homeless, 60,000 killed. 


U.S. Cities and Fire-storms: A 
good many Americans, fortunately, be- 
lieve their own modern cities are largely 
proof against such “fire storms.” Their 
Defense Department, however, does not 
share their optimism. In one study it 
states: “The conclusion is inescapable 
that the buildings of the cities of Ger- 
many were less susceptible to fire-storms 
and conflagrations because of the com- 
bustibility of structures than cities of 
similar size in the United States.” In 
Chicago, the report reveals, 98.3% of all 
the city’s buildings are combustible; in 
Detroit, 97.89%; New York, 97.7%; San 
Francisco, 99%-plus; Washington, 96.4%. 

American CD, aware that one A- 
bomb can set off a fire-storm as effec- 
tively as 1,000 planes, appears puzzled 
as to what policy to adopt on shelters. 
On the one hand, it has set its face 
against any move toward evacuation of 
the deathtraps it calls cities. On the other 
hand, it is becoming uneasily conscious 
that community shelters can become 
crematories. Caldwell, indeed, has can- 
celed his request for $2 billion for deep 
urban underground shelters; now he 
seems willing to settle for the “relative 
shelter” of reinforced basements. 

Glinkov’s eyes strayed to the clock: 
1:30 a.m. He would have to hurry if he 
were to make the staff meeting and get 
some sleep besides. 

Dispersal: On the fringes of Ameri- 
can CD affairs there exists, it is true, a 
small body of technicians who accurately 
assume that the only way to save a city is 
to make it an unprofitable target—to re- 
duce the yield per bomb well below the 
“economic return.” They further assume 
that this can be done only by (a) pro- 
hibiting any further growth of the cen- 
tral city; (b) carving it up by fire lanes 
and “green belts”; cleaning out highly 
combustible sections; partitioning vital 
areas with fire walls; (c) creating new 
satellite cities ringing the old metropolis 
at a safe distance. 

The ideas of these men have found 
partial expression in the plan, now be- 
fore Congress, for the dispersal of Wash- 
ington. This calls not only for shifting 
some agencies to other towns, but for 
building six administrative sites 20 miles 
from the city to house 40,000 personnel 
vital to the country’s defenses. Other sites 
would probably be added later, with 


private industry erecting still other dor- 
mitory-towns further out. The net effect 
could well be to force us to drop Wash- 
ington off our top target list altogether. 

Fortunately, this Washington project 
will not be completed for 18 months, and 
there is no reason to believe that other 
cities have reached even the planning 
stage. In the past six postwar years, the 
Americans have added to their cities of 
100,000 population or over no less than 
1,235,000 dwelling units valued at nearly 
$10 billion, plus $7 billion in factories, 
stores, etc., plus hundreds of millions in 
alterations. Had this gigantic construc- 
tion effort been directed to the building 
of smaller, decentralized cities and to the 
remodeling of the big ones, the U.S. 
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Air-defense control. But cities could 
expect 70% of attackers to get through. 


might now be well on the road to city- 
security—instead of simply compounding 
its prospects of catastrophe. 

With a sigh, Glinkov tossed his pen- 
cil aside and rose, stretching wearily. 
Still standing, he leaned over and scrib- 
bled a final paragraph: 

Conclusion: There is nothing to 
fear from American civil defense plans. 
The main target is still the American 
city. And the target will wait to be hit. 

eee 

Meaning. Colonel Glinkov should 
not be too smug: We still have the retali- 
atory strength of the U.S. Strategic Air 
Force. That deterrent power may buy us 
the time in which to shift the present 
lopsided emphasis of CDA upon disaster- 
relief to a more positive, constructive 
plan of city-dispersal. Caldwell’s efforts 
to rouse the American people to the need 
for self-help are valiant. We require now 
equally valiant measures to make that 
self-help pay off in true self-protection. 
The current project for decentralizing 
the nation’s capital may not be every 
city’s answer. But we could do worse 
than to pose the question. 
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This prince favors 
lies, beards & tuna 


Anybody wishing an audience with 
the Chief of State of the Principality of 
Outer Baldonia can find him in Washing- 
ton’s World Center Building on the sec- 
ond floor. His name: Russell Arundel. His 
domain: a three-acre island, formerly 
known as Outer Baldy, lying off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Arundel, a well-heeled. businessman 
and sportsman, bought the sheep-infested 
island in 1949 for $750, largely because 
it overlooks the world’s best tuna “hole.” 
Once in possession, he persuaded local 
guides to build him a 20-by-30 foot stone 
castle atop the treeless cliffs. Then, as 
“Prince of Princes,” he published Outer 
Baldonia’s Declaration of Independence. 
Some salient clauses: 

“That fishermen are a race alone. 
That fishermen are endowed with the fol- 
lowing inalienable rights: The right to 
lie and be believed. The right of freedom 
from question, nagging, shaving, interrup- 
tion, women, taxes, politics, war, mono- 
logues, cant and inhibitions. . . . The 
right to sleep all day and stay up all 
night.” 

Tuna Triumphant. With these 
principles established, Arundel set about 
the more routine matters of designing ofh- 
cial seals, stamps, passports, flags and le- 
gal forms. Outer Baldonia’s coat of arms 
depicts a tuna and a top-hatted lobster 
flanking a seaweed-crested crown, lying 
upon a shield emblazoned with a sheep. 
The Royal Banner sports a blue tuna set 
in a sea-green field. 

Baldonia’s currency unit is the tunar. 


Pathfinder 


Successful applicant. Elenore Nelson 
knew about the shortage. (SEE: Cupids) 
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A 50-tunar piece is made of solid gold— 
with a cheap watch set in the middle. 
“The point is,” explained Arundel, “that 
when you want to spend it, you flip out 
the watch, and at least you have some- 
thing left when the money’s gone.” 

Citizenship and immigration prob- 
lems have been summarily dealt with by 
Arundel. He immediately bestowed upon 
every tuna guide a commission as ad- 
miral, while anyone boating a 700-pound 
tuna he declared eligible for the title of 
prince. The only Washingtonians granted 
honorary citizenship without having ac- 
tually established residence in Outer Bal- 
donia have been Vice-President Alben 
Barkley and Senate Secretary Leslie 
Biffle. 

Strictly Stag. When Baldonia’s 
Lord Chancellor—guide Elson Boudreau 
—urged respectfully that women be ad- 
mitted, Arundel vetoed the idea because 
visitors are bound by oath to shed their 
inhibitions when they step ashore. “Who, 
then,” he said, “would risk his fair com- 
panions under such circumstances?” 

Outer Baldonia’s relations with the 
State Department have been both correct 
and quiescent. Though the Principality 
is listed in the 1950 Washington phone 
book, nobody in striped pants has yet 
been around to call. Declares Arundel, 
Prince ef Princes: “It’s up to them to 
make the first move.” 


Capital cupids 


In Washington there are two seri- 
ous shortages: (1) secretaries; (2) eligi- 
ble men. In an effort to lure the first, one 
Washington firm dangled the second as 
bait. 

For almost two months Donald 
Kneessi and Arthur A. Adler, haberdash- 
ers, had seen their ads for a secretary go 
unanswered. Finally, in desperation, they 
inserted the following in the Washington 
Post: 

Sec’y. Cocktails at 5; employer guar- 
antees husband in six months. 

The ad had to be discontinued after 
three days. More than 300 phone calls 
flooded in. Letters and girls alike arrived 
by scores. 

Last fortnight the haberdashers— 
both married—had their secretary. She 
was Elenore Nelson, blonde and 23, fresh 
from a girl-crowded Government office 
containing only one terrified bachelor. 

Where was the husband coming 
from? Only Kneessi and Adler knew. And 
they weren’t telling. 


The waste-basket (5) 


One item on the agenda for the 
House Subcommittee on Government Op- 
erations this week will be a report by its 
chairman, Representative Porter Hardy 
(D.-Va.). Claims Hardy: At one military 
installation visited by his investigators it 
took 37 million pieces of paper to process 
10,000 contracts. 


Along the American Way 


Not for State Dep’t. 


The more effective the U.S. 
makes its word campaigns abroad 
the less will be the danger that a 
big shooting war will break loose. 

The campaign against Com- 
munist promises and Kremlin lies 
demands a high degree of inde- 
pendent resourcefulness. The State 
Department ought not to be sad- 
dled with this task. Senator Wil- 
liam Benton (D.-Conn.) rightly 
proposes that the Voice of America 
and associated activities should be 
taken out of the State Department. 

But if a ncw agency is given 
the job, the utmost care must be 
taken to keep it free from every 
possibility that persons with taint 
of Communist sympathy may get 
jobs in it. The task requires use of 
many means which traitors within 
can defeat. 

Suppose, for instance, that an 
ex-Ukranian who hates the Krem- 
lin regime wishes to offer his help. 
He has relatives and friends living 
behind the Iron Curtain. Will he 
venture his help if he has any 
suspicion that his part will be be- 
trayed and his relatives punished 
for what he does? 

And that’s just one point in 
favor of a clean separation. 


Same thing 


Inflation and taxes are exact- 
ly alike in one effect. Both take 
goods away from the people. 

The money a citizen pays out 
for taxes he cannot use to buy 
something else. Anyone knows this 
who realizes that he never gets to 
take home Monday’s pay. The Gov- 
ernment takes that first. 

Under inflation, for the same 
amount of work and the same 
amount of pay, the citizen gets less 
goods. But, for Government, infla- 
tion is easier than taxes, 


Question 


Has it been easier to get an 
RFC loan if the borrower knew 
someone at the White House, or 
have all applicants been treated 
exactly alike? 
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Stalin rattles the saber 


His fear of European rearmament produces 


both ‘peace’ talk and threats 


The Soviet Army and Navy cele- 
brated their 33rd anniversary last week 
with 22-gun salutes and considerable 
boasting about their might. Fitting tribute 
also was paid to the author of this great 
force—Joseph Stalin, the man whom all 
good Communists call “the Hope of the 
Fighters for Peace.” 

Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, dep- 
uty war minister, said: “In our era, there 
is only one true military science—the 
military science created by the genius 
of Stalin.” The U.S. “doctrine of atomic 
war,” he added, can not prevail against 
Russia’s “invincible might.” 

The Russians have good reason to 
boast about their invincibility. Statis- 
tics make out a very good case for them. 
Russia has at least 4 million men under 
arms, a 175-division army, 40,000 planes, 
25,000 tanks and hundreds of ocean-going 
submarines. 

If global war comes it can count on 
the support of Red China’s 400 divisions, 
one fourth of which are fighting in Korea, 
and the 80 divisions of the Kremlin’s 
Eastern European satellites. It is the 
potential power of this great force that 
threatens the peace, keeps the world on 
the brink of war. 

Diplomacy at Work. Twenty-four 


Keystone 


Here are the chief answers in 
Stalin’s self-interview in Pravda, Rus- 
sia’s biggest newspaper (circulation 2.2 
million) : 

On the prospect of war: “It... 
may become inevitable if the warmon- 
gers [meaning the United States and 
its allies] succeed in entangling the 
masses of the people in lies, in deceiv- 
ing them and drawing them into a new 
world war.” 

On the war in Korea: “If Britain 
and the U.S. finally reject the proposals 
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hours after Russia had marked the birth- 
day of its army and navy, a Kremlin 
courier delivered a note to Sir David 
Kelly, the British ambassador at Moscow. 
It was the latest in a battle of notes be- 
tween London and Moscow. Note No. 1, 
from Moscow to London on Dec. 15, ac- 
cused the British of violating the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of friendship, which was 
signed May 25, 1942, when the two na- 
tions were partners in arms against Nazi 
Germany. 

Britain threw the book at Russia in 
a bristling note on Feb. 17. Short of a 
break in relations, it was as stiff a note 
as Britain had ever sent a “friendly” 
nation. 

It catalogued all of Russia’s cold 
war sins—the violations of the Potsdam 
and Yalta Agreements, the aid to Com- 
munist coups in Eastern Europe, the sup- 
port of aggressors in Greece and Korea, 
the campaign against Yugoslavia, the 
blockade of Berlin, the attempt to wreck 
the Marshall Plan, Russia’s sorry record 
and abuse of the veto power in the United 
Nations. 

The British bombshell exploded with 
telling force behind the red-turreted walls 
of the Kremlin. Moscow gave the note 
unusual consideration. Pravda, official 





journal of the Communist Party, pub- 
lished the text. It was the first time Stalin 
had permitted Pravda to print a state- 
ment of one of the Kremlin’s cold war 
adversaries. 

The Russian reply was a long fairy 
tale of Communist clichés and untruths. 
It was released just a week after Stalin 
had put out a self-interview in his fav- 
orite newspaper, Pravda (see below). 
The Great Red Father endeavored to 
persuade a world that knows better that 
his army was no threat to the peace, that, 
in fact, it had been cut down to peace- 
time basis. 

The Big Lie Again. The new note 
to Britain elaborated on that theme, tried 
to promote the fiction that the West’s 
Big Three—the U.S., Britain and France 
—exceeded Russia in armed forces. 

The note from the Kremlin said: 
“Three members alone of the North 
Atlantic aggressive pact . .. have at 
present in their armed forces . . . over 
5 million persons; moreover, the mem- 
bers of the armed forces of these three 
powers continue to grow rapidly, while 
the industry of these countries already is 
mobilized for the further increase of arm- 
aments production.” 

Actually, the U.S., Britain and 
France have 2,816,000 men under arms, 
but less than a million are stationed in 
Europe. 

The Pravda interview and the latest 
Russian note betray the Kremlin’s alarm 
at the one thing Stalin fears most—re- 
armament of the U.S. and Europe. For 
if General Eisenhower succeeds in build- 
ing an army strong enough to keep the 
peace, Stalin’s last chance of grabbing 
Europe short of a great fight will have 
gone by the board. 

Probably not. Does that mean that 
Stalin will strike at Europe before Eisen- 
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made by the People’s. Government of 
[Communist] China, the war in Korea 
can end only in a defeat of the inter- 
ventionists [meaning the United Na- 
tions forces].” (The fact is that Mao 
Tse-tung’s regime rejected three U.N. 
cease-fire proposals before the General 
Assembly branded it an aggressor.) 
On the United Nations: “The 
United Nations Organization, created as 
the bulwark for preserving the peace, 
is being turned into an instrument of 
war... an organization acting on be- 


" Wide World 


half of the . . . American aggressors. 
. .. In this way it is burying its moral 
prestige and dooming itself to disinte- 
gration.” (Russia’s U.N. record: boy- 
cotted most U.N. sessions for seven 
months in 1950, piled up a total of 49 
vetoes in the Security Council to thwart 
the will of the majority.) 

On the charge that Russia is con- 
stantly building up its armed forces: 
“It is known to the whole world that 
the Soviet Union demobilized its troops 
after the war.” 
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hower’s forces are strong enough to de- 
fend it? Most observers think not and 
give these reasons: 

e e Our great superiority in atomic 
bombs. 

e © Stalin’s realization that Russia 
lacks the resources and industrial poten- 
tial it would need to match the U.S, and 
its allies in a prolonged war. 

e@ @ Russia’s shortage of oil. It might 
get oil by a sweep into Iran but it knows 
that would invite attacks by long-range 
bombers. 

e@ @ Unrest in the Soviet police states 
of Eastern Europe. If and when he strikes 
in Western Europe, Stalin must be pre- 
pared to fight strong resistance forces in 
the countries ruled by Kremlin puppets. 
These forces might cut off the flow of 
satellite-produced munitions and food to 
the Red Army, and thus bog down Stalin’s 
war machine. 

e@ @ The puzzle of Yugoslavia. Stalin 
can’t forget that Yugoslavia’s resistance 
was one of the turning points in the war 
against Hitler. If Russia struck in the 
West, Tito might go to the aid of the 
West and force Stalin to fight a two-front 
war which would be hard on the Red 
Army. 

Some observers go back to the latest 
Russian note for an answer. It began 
with bluster but ended with a polite— 
unusually so for the Russians—request 
for negotiations “directed at improving 
relations between our countries.” These 
observers say that the Soviet Premier is 
ready to bargain, perhaps even to make 
some concessions, at a new Big Four Con- 
ference. 

Less optimistic observers, however, 
say the new note merely serves to re- 
emphasize how wide the gap has grown 
between Russia and the West. It points 
up, they say, that nothing can be gained 
by attempting to negotiate. 
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Gen. Peng Teh-huai. A setback for Lin 
means a new job for Peng. (SEE: Korean) 
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“Operation Killer.” U.N. troops advance without stopping to count. (SEE: Korean) 


The U.N. moves ahead in Korean mud 


Communist Chinese ‘rout’ may be the turning point 


United Nations troops, slogging 
forward in the deepening Korean mud 
this week, could well believe there is no 
rest for the weary. For five days they 
fought off nine Chinese divisions attempt- 
ing a breakthrough on the central front. 
With the help of air and armor they 
chewed up seven of the attacking divi- 
sions and accounted for an estimated 
50,000 casualties. 

When the Reds streamed north to 
regroup, U.N. troops went after them in 
an offensive dubbed “Operation Killer” 
by Eighth Army headquarters. The oper- 
ation jumped off to a slow start. Torren- 
tial rains turned the front into a sea of 
mud and supply convoys bogged down. 
C-119 flying boxcars kept busy dropping 
almost 300 tons of supplies a day. But 
by Monday the drive had reached Hoen- 
song and X Corps Commander Lt. Gen. 
Edward M. Almond said the Red retreat 
was a “virtual rout.” 

Defeat No. 2. For the Chinese it 
was the second major reversal since they 
crossed the Yalu River last November— 
and many observers said it might be the 
turning point of the war. It also was a 
setback for Mao Tse-tung’s military gen- 
ius, Lin Piao. Last week Mao reportedly 
replaced him with Gen. Peng Teh-huai. 

The U.N. command is uncertain as to 
the number of enemy casualties. A 
spokesman set the figure at 133,760 from 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 20, while communiqués 
claim that losses from ground action 
alone between Jan. 25 and Feb. 23 were 
120,171. Estimates of total enemy casual- 
ties since the war began range all the 
way from 500,000 to the Pentagon’s figure 


of 624,000. Eighth Army spokesmen are 
not worried about the discrepancy. “After 
all,” says one, “the job is to kill enemy 
soldiers—not to count them.” 


The tough Turks 


The terrible Turks—most feared 
warriors of medieval times—are on the 
rampage in Korea. With their long great- 
coats, glittering bayonets and ferocious 
determination they have the admiration 
of U.N. fighting men. 

When the Eighth Army was routed 
at the Manchurian border last November, 
it was the Turks who saved the right 
flank from collapsing with a stubborn 
stand in the face of swarming Chinese 
hordes. Said one Turk: “Give us a piece 
of territory to defend—and depend on it 
—we will defend it to the end.” 

Miniature Army. The Turkish bri- 
gade is a modern self-contained fighting 
unit. It has its own artillery, communica- 
tions, replacement pool (soon to be bol- 
stered by fresh troops from home) and 
medical, postal and mess staffs. 

What the United States Chiefs of 
Staff like best about the 4,500 Turks in 
Korea is that there are 350,000 more at 
home just like them. Turkey’s standing 
army of 22 to 25 divisions is one of the 
finest in the U.N. camp. It was well 
trained by the 490 officers and men of 
“Jammat” (Joint American Military Mis- 
sion for Aid to Turkey) and it is well 
equipped with Truman Doctrine arms. It 
can be quickly forged into an army of 2 
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Frankfurter Rundschau 


A German view. “What Mao Tse-tung Might Turn Out to Be”—a Frankfurt cartoonist sketches five possibilities. (SEE: China) 


million because of Turkey’s universal 
military training program. 

Chip on the Shoulder. But most 
important, the Turks are violently anti- 
Communist and not afraid to do some- 
thing about it. So persistently have they 
scoffed at Russian demands for joint con- 
trol and defense of the Dardanelles (now 
controlled by Turkey under the Mon- 
treux Convention of 1936) that the Rus- 
sians hardly bother to bring the subject 
up any more. 

The Turks have fought eight major 
wars against Russia in the last two cen- 
turies. If another one comes, an all-out 
mobilization to hold off the invader will 
be a matter of course. 

So far the helping hand to Turkey 
has cost about $400 million, but when 
and if war comes the U.S. will know that 
on Russia’s southern flank it has a good 
friend—who knows how to fight. 


Red China is hurt 


Mao Tse-tung’s China is fed up 
with the war in Korea and is ready to call 
it quits. This is the opinion of Arthur 
Moore, a well-known British journalist 
who recently visited Peking for the Hin- 
dustan Times of New Delhi. 

Moore reports that despite China’s 
enormous manpower pool, casualties 


were “much greater than expected.” Hos- 


pitals in Manchuria can’t handle the 
cases. Peking hospitals “are heavily de- 
nuded of nurses, as they have gone to the 
front.” 

Shortage of gasoline has slowed the 
flow of ammunition and food to the front 
and crippled transportation in major 
cities like Peking and Tientsin. In Peking 
only essential service trucks and the dip- 
lomatic corps get gasoline. 

Sabotage. Peking radio added a 
footnote to Moore’s report last week. As 
the result of an increase in sabotage and 
subversive activities it announced a dras- 
tic extension of the death penalty for 
crimes against the regime. It admitted 
that anti-Communists had _ destroyed 
bridges and railways, damaged factories, 
set warehouses afire, murdered Commu- 
nist political workers. 

Win or lose, says Moore, the Korean 
war “if waged for long would end hopes 
of industrializing China for generations. 
. .. My visit to China has not altered my 
conviction that the Chinese government 
will not imperil its great social recon- 
struction plans by war without allies. The 
Chinese . . . will not fritter away their 
forces and waste their small gasoline sup- 
plies and run the risk of precipitating 
new moves from Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek by continuing to replace their 
heavy losses in Korea. . . . Without pub- 
licly abandoning the unequal contest, the 
Mao forces will cease to send ‘volunteers’ 
to Korea and fade out.” 
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Toby and Tom. In court, jokes, nudges and a family skeleton. (SEE: Romance) 
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London echoes 
of an old romance 


In the Gay Eighties when Victoria 
was Britain’s Queen it was a grievous 
offense for an officer of the Royal Horse 
Guards regiment (the Blues) to marry an 
actress. But young George Charles Went- 
worth-Fitzwilliam fell in love with Gaiety 
Girl Daisy Lyster. The grandson of the 
sixth Earl Fitzwilliam, a descendant of 
William the Conqueror, was no casual 
stage-door Johnny. When Daisy’s com- 
pany went to Scotland in 1886, he fol- 
lowed her. There they married, or so 
they thought, according to Scottish law, 
by declaring before witnesses that they 
were man and wife. 

After their first child, George James 
Charles Wentworth-Fitzwilliam (called 
“Toby”), was born, doubts arose as to 
the validity of the marriage. So they re- 
married—in secret—in fashionable St. 
George’s church in London’s Mayfair. 
But the marriage secret came out and 
George promptly lost his commission in 
the Blues. 

Last week the romance of George 
and Daisy (she died in 1925, he in 1935) 
was back in the news and rated more 
space in London papers than the war in 
Korea. In a lofty, dimly lit, oak-paneled 
room of London’s law courts, Toby, now 
63, fought to establish his legitimacy in 
the eyes of the law. He challenged the 
right of his brother, Capt. William 
Thomas George Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 
46, to be declared heir to the title and 
estate of the 67-year-old ninth Earl Fitz- 
william. 

Brotherly Love. Although the 
brothers were rivals for a family for- 
tune (from coal) worth upwards of £1 
million ($2.8 million) they are the best 
of friends. Toby, a family man, and Tom, 
a bachelor, sat together throughout the 
hearing. They nudged each other and 
joked about their family history as at- 
torneys produced a cavalcade of wit- 
nesses from the past: dignified old ladies, 
theatrical historians, creaking former 
cavalry officers, ancient family lawyers. 

Marriage into one of England’s best 
families made Daisy, it developed, into a 
martinet of class consciousness. She 
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voiced stern and frequent disapproval at 
Toby’s efforts to choose a wife. Toby and 
his father didn’t hit it off, either. Toby 
was cut off without a cent in the father’s 
will. 

Happy Birthday. In court, Toby 
contended that despite family rows he 
had always been presented as his father’s 
eldest son and heir. One of his chief 
witnesses was Maj. John Lamplough, 
private secretary to Queen Mary. He 
described Toby’s 21st birthday party at 
the Fitzwilliam family home. “There 
were speeches galore and all the tenants 
were assembled. They were celebrations 
for a son and. heir.” 

Aristocratic in a fur stole, Maud, 
Countess Fitzwilliam, 72, widow of the 
seventh Earl, took the stand for Tom. She 
described her first visit to the home of 
George and Daisy. “My husband told me 
we should find a little boy there [she 
meant Toby] but said he wanted to tell 
me the boy was illegitimate. I said, 
‘what is illegitimate?’ I was ignorant at 
the time and he told me.” 

Last week, after four weeks of tes- 
timony, the hearings ended and the court 
retired to decide whether Toby or Tom 
will be the tenth Earl Fitzwilliam. Mean- 





Hildebrandt. “If we don’t act we be- 
come accomplices.” (SEE: Price) 


while, the present Earl remained at his 
country home, showed little interest in 
the court fight to determine which of his 
two cousins will inherit his title. He 
declined to testify, said: “I like them 
both and wish them both good luck.” 


OVERSEAS WIT 


Among the articles which Ger- 
many would like to export to this coun- 
try, we read, are collar studs. This looks 
like another plot to bring Britain to her 
knees. —Punch, London. 


* * * 


Mr. Peterson, preparing to go to 
market, was asked by his wife to get a 
head of cabbage. “What size?” he 
asked. 

“About the size of your head,” she 
replied. 

On his way Mr. Peterson met a 
friend who was a gardener. “You just 
go over to my place,” said the gardener, 


Nebelspalter, = Switzerland 
“Are these folks leaving the meeting?” 
“No, the Party!” 
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“and if you meet anybody just say that 
you have my permission to take any 
head of cabbage you want.” 

Later one of the gardener’s friends 
asked him: “What kind of idiot do you 
have walking in your garden? When I 
went by he was trying his hat on one 
head of cabbage after another.” 

—Olandsbladet, Borgholm, Sweden. 


So _«@ 


In London a young husband 
paced the floor of the waiting room at 
a maternity home. Finally a nurse came 
in. 

“You’re the father of triplets,” she 
reported. “Three beautiful girls. Would 
you like to pick the one you want to 
keep now?” 

“One!” exclaimed the father. “Why 
only one? Can’t we keep them all?” 

“Under the present government 
regulations,” the nurse explained, “one 
is for you and two for export.” 


oe ie 


“Dad, what is a traitor in poli- 
tics?” 

“A traitor is a man who leaves our 
party for the other side.” 

“Well then, what is a man who 
leaves his party and comes over to our 
side?” 

“A convert, my boy.” 

—The Courier, Calgary, Canada. 


ow 


According to a story told in Rome, 
during the last Paris conference, the 


Why there’s a price 
on Hildebrandt’s head 


Every morning, on a quiet, well- 
kept street in the West Berlin suburb of 
Nikolassee, anxious Germans gather in 
front of an old-fashioned villa—the home 
of Dr. Rainer Hildebrandt. Most of them 
are there because he is their last hope of 
finding friends or relatives who have 
vanished into Communist concentration 
camps. 

Dr. Hildebrandt is a slender, intense 
little man of 35. As an enemy of the 
Nazis he spent 17 months in Gestapo 
prisons, came out hating the police state’s 
contempt for human life. “If we don’t 
act,” he says, “we become accomplices 
of the crimes against humanity.” 

In 1948 Hildebrandt organized the 
“League of Fighters Against Inhuman- 
ity” to keep tabs on—and help, if possi- 
ble—the 185,000 Germans who have dis- 
appeared into Communist concentration 
camps since 1945. It’s a gigantic task. 

When the first prisoners filtered out 
of the Communist camps in 1948 they 
were too terrified to talk. But Hilde- 


London Opinion 
‘I see you had a rough night, Fanshaw.’ 


representatives of the U.S., Britain, 
France and Italy left the Quai d’Orsay 
at the same time. The porter hailed 
their chauffeurs one by one: “Mr. 
Acheson’s Cadillac—Mr. Bevin’s Rolls- 
Royce—Mr. Schuman’s Citroén.” 
Then, after a pause—‘Mr. 
Gasperi’s umbrella and rubbers!” 
—Revue de la Pensée Francais, Paris. 


De 


* * 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

The people of Hungary have a 
new way of determining direction. They 
walk to the nearest railroad track—the 
loaded trains are always headed East. 








brandt, adopting the slogan “Silence is 


Suicide,” convinced them that telling all 
they knew was the only way to help the 
thousands left behind. A few spoke up 
and when their words were broadcast 
over RIAS (American radio station in 
Berlin) more followed. Soon speeches 
and articles on the concentration camps 
were coming from almost every former 
inmate. 

Today Hildebrandt gleans his in- 
formation from every possible source. 
His system has helped him learn the fate 
of 26,000 captives. Persons have been 
declared legally dead on League evidence, 
and it has often ferreted out spies from 
groups of refugees. 

Hildebrandt’s inhumanity fighters 
also are the guiding hand of the resist- 
ance movement in East Germany. Its sym- 
bol, F for Freiheit (“freedom”), turns 
up everywhere—on walls, buildings, 
parked cars. The League once scattered 
a crowd listening to Communist boss 
Walter Ulbricht with a rain of anti- 
Stalinist leaflets. 

Price on his Head. For such open 
defiance the Communists have offered 
15,000 marks ($3,570) for Hildebrandt’s 
capture, and several attempts have been 
made to kidnap him. But the doctor is 
careful about his own freiheit. The morn- 
ing crowd of 100 to 150 Germans waiting 
to see him is screened and let in for inter- 
views one at a time. 

Some of his visitors get the informa- 
tion they seek, but, of course, many leave 


disappointed. Nevertheless, they come’ 
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away knowing that the Communists have 
not succeeded in stamping out all resist- 
ance—and probably never will. 


For the record 


Czechoslovakia’s missing Vladimir 
Clementis turned up this week—accord- 
ing to Mlada, a Czech paper—in a 
Prague jail. President Klement Gottwald, 
an old plotter himself, charged that the 
ex-foreign minister and other “traitors” 
had plotted for five years to line up 
Czechoslovakia with the West. 

ee Communist Hungary admitted 
its five-year plan was a flop. It failed to 
meet quotas in agriculture, coal mining 
and heavy industry. Said Deputy Premier 
Matyas Rakosi: “The hardest nut to 
crack is agriculture. Why? Because not 
even the Communists in the villages fol- 
low the policy of our Party.” 

e@ @ General Eisenhower, the Euro- 
pean Army builder, set up temporary 
shop at Versailles. “With God’s help,” he 
said, “and all of us working together we 
can keep the peace.” 

e @ Pakistan and India signed a 
trade agreement. Drought-stricken India 
will exchange coal, steel, cement, cloth 
for Pakistan’s grain, raw jute and cotton. 

e@ @ Palmiro Togliatti, boss of Italy’s 
troubled Communist Party, came back 
from Moscow, was met by Red Bigwigs. 
Party walkouts have now reached 700 
in Italy. 
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Leo for Pathfinder 


Silly season for German rearmament 


The German security office at 
Bonn had received by last week more 
than 150 suggestions for improving the 
strength and fighting ability of a Ger- 
man army. They came from amateur 
inventors, bus drivers, tobacco shop 
proprietors, businessmen and railroad 
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engineers. The ideas ranged from 
rubberized fast-hardening cement for 
pill-boxes to a mechanized iron horse 
(artist’s conception above) looking 
like something out of a Buck Rogers 
nightmare or one of Rube Goldberg’s 
wackiest cartoons. 





Acme 
“My General, we are the 
. to raise your flag.” (SEE: Juan) 


Eva Peron. 
first.. 


Juan loves Eva 


Down in Argentina, President 
Juan Domingo Perén likes his job and 
wants to keep it. Elected for a six-year 
term in 1946, he plans to run again in 
52. 

He took the first step toward re- 
election when he got a 1949 constitu- 
tional convention to discard a provision 
which prohibited a president from serv- 
ing two consecutive terms. 

Last week, with the aid of his beau- 
tiful and ambitious wife, he took another 
step toward a second term. Sefiora Perén, 
heading a delegation of her Perdénist 
Women’s Party, called on the president 
to present him with a watch on the fifth 
anniversary of his election. Eva did the 
talking: “My General, we are the first 
one to come out ... for you and to raise 
your flag. ... In 1952 we are going to 
save [Argentina] with just one man: 
Perén!” 

Perén was not at a loss for words. 
He thanked “Madame president . . . for 
her keepsake” and for her party’s work 
(some say she intends to run for vice- 
president) and added with Latin gal- 
lantry: “The action of this woman, placed 
at my side by providence—perhaps to 
make up for all the defects which human 
personality has both in essence and pres- 
ence—is beyond ponderation.” 


Robin Red-baiter 


It may shock Americans, who have 
a fond place in their heart for Winnie 
the Pooh, to learn the A. A. Milne’s 
story of Christopher Robin and his pet 
bear has been banned in Hungary. The 
reason wasn’t given, but possibly the 
Communist censors detected a slur on 
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Stalin in lines written by the “bear of 
very little brain”: 


On Wednesday, when the sky is blue, 
And I have nothing else to do, 

I sometimes wonder if it’s true 

That who is what and what is who. 


General from Havana 


In the summer of 1949 President 
Carlos Prio Socarras of Cuba decided his 
bombastic, ostentatious, 300-pound army 
chief, Major Gen. Genovevo Pérez Da- 
mera, had to go. The president felt 
“Vevo” talked too much and erred in 
flaunting his wealth in country homes 
and Cadillacs. 

Prio took a quick look over available 
substitute material and picked soft- 
spoken, reserved Ruperto Cabrera y Rod- 
riguez, then a 49-year-old brigadier gen- 
eral. For Cuba’s 25,000-man army, it was 
a happy choice. Discipline has improved 
and morale has skyrocketed since Ca- 
brera took over. 

Pomp & Circumstance. Last week 
the small (5 foot, 7 inch) chief of staff 
of the Cuban Army flew up from Havana 
for a three-week visit in the United States. 
At Washington he got full ceremonial 
treatment, including a 17-gun salute at 
National Airport and a reception by top 
American brass. He will visit military 
bases around the country and discuss 
with U.S. officials such questions as: (1) 
What can Cuba do to help the United 
Nations fight Communist aggression? 
(2) What can the U.S. do to help better 
equip and train Cuba’s armed forces? 

Although Cuba’s army is small by 
world standards, Washington attaches 
considerable importance to these talks. 
U.S.-Cuban decisions are bound to re- 
ceive top consideration at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
opening March 26 at Washington. 





; Pathfinder 
Cuba’s Cabrera. In Washington, a 17- 
gun salute. (SEE: General) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





What gives in Russia? 


Seldom has any official docu- 
ment aroused as much speculation as 
the very curious interview recently 
given by Stalin to Pravda, the Moscow 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party. 
Every word in this statement has now 
been scrutinized, analyzed and 
weighed by the State Department. 


* * 


It is concluded, by those respon- 
sible for estimating Russian policy, 
that the Communist dictatorship is 
now increasingly worried about the 
loyalty of its not altogether helpless 
subjects. Part of the evidence for this 
is found in Stalin’s repeated assertion 
that the Soviet Union is concentrating 
on the development of civilian indus- 
try, with a view to raising the standard 
of living of all those under Soviet 
domination. 

This coincides with a pronounced 
effort by the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington to offset the frequent reports of 
growing discontent in the Russian sat- 
ellite states. The Soviet Embassy pub- 
lishes a well-edited semimonthly maga- 
zine in English, widely distributed 
and informing its readers that: “Ma- 
terial herein may be quoted or repro- 
duced, with or without credit.” 

As Stalin emphasized Russia’s 
“peaceful policy,” this Soviet propa- 
ganda magazine featured two articles 
entitled: “Ties of Unbreakable Friend- 
ship Unite Soviet and Chinese Peo- 
ples” and “Bonds of Everlasting 
Friendship Link USSR and Rumanian 
People’s Republic.” 

It is the accepted Communist 
technique to assert that black is white, 
and to proclaim “everlasting friend- 
ship,” as with Adolf Hitler, just before 
a break occurs. 


Many other indications that the 
Kremlin is worried are found in the 
Stalin interview. It admits that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
a powerful force and concedes that the 
United States has “solid and obedient” 
backing from the Latin American re- 
publics. The effort to call the U.S. a 
solitary “warmonger” has been aban- 
doned. 

There is also an almost frantic 
effort to discount the definition of Red 
China as an aggressor by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Stalin points out that the vote of 
the Dominican Republic, with 2 mil- 
lion people, counted as much in this 
decision as the vote of India, with more 
than 300 million. Stalin does not point 





"tetdenastensl 
Red Square. How worried are the 
men behind the nearby Kremlin walls? 


out that the votes of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, which are merely Soviet 
provinces, also counted, each as much 
as the vote of the whole United States. 


Finally, it is carefully noted that 
Stalin has not closed the door to a ne- 
gotiated peace in Korea, where the 
likelihood of eventual Communist vic- 
tory seems steadily to diminish. “If 
Britain and the United States reject 
finally the proposals made” by Peking, 
he says, “the interventionists”—mean- 
ing the forces of the United Nations— 
will be defeated. 

Since Red China has as yet made 
no peace proposals worthy of the 
name, this passage is taken to mean 
that, although perhaps not immediate- 
ly, some reasonable overtures from 
Peking may be expected. 


% % % 


The net result of recent Russian 
pronouncements is to strengthen the 
impression that the Kremlin now feels 
none too sure of its strength. And this 
gives rise to circumscribed hope that 
the coming Four Power Conference in 
Paris may prove less futile than its 
predecessors. 





SCIENCE 





Where do scientists come from? 


High school kids are nuclear physicists at 16 


Into Washington this week came 
40 high school seniors, the bright light of 
science shining in their eyes. They are 
the winning survivors of a grueling, na- 
tion-wide Science Talent Search. Ahead 
of them are college scholarships and ca- 
reers in chosen fields of research. 

The Talent Search first was held ten 
years ago as an experiment. Its aim, says 
Margaret Patterson, executive secretary 
of the organization which conducts the 
program, is to “encourage the youngster 
with the investigative turn of mind and 
the rare gift of scientific research ability. 
The future of all of us may depend on 
the detection and training of the kind of 
scientists who can push back the fron- 
tiers of knowledge.” 

Progress. Sponsored by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and Science Service, 
a nonprofit institution for the populariza- 
tion of science, the hunt reflects the tre- 
mendous growth of scientific knowledge 
over the past decade. Kids entering the 
first year’s contest could win with a 
topic like “a magnetic broom for sweep- 
ing bobby pins off beauty shop floors.” 
Today a typical topic is “a study of the 
reaction ;B'® (n,a) 3Li’ with the aid of 
nuclear research plates.” 


This year 13,638 high school seniors 
representing every state entered. All but 
1,771 gave up at the first hurdle—a 
tough, three-hour scientific aptitude exam. 
It is designed to eliminate those who 
lack the perseverance and the clear 
thinking ability scientific research re- 
quires. Scholarship records, teacher rec- 
ommendations and a paper on “My Sci- 
entific Project” weeded the 1,771 down 
to the 40 Washington trip winners and 
260 honorable mentions. 

Some of the projects are so tech- 
nical they are sent to scientists at the 
National Bureau of Standards for ap- 
praisal. One 16-year-old contestant had 
built his own cyclotron. Another sug- 
gested that judges read a submitted list 
of books as a starting point for under- 
standing what was in his paper. 

Rich Man, Poor Man. While win- 
ners usually are in their school’s top 
scholastic handful, they’re not merely 
“brains.” Most are popular in school 
activities, even include athletes. “We are 
looking for leaders, not followers,” ex- 
plains Miss Patterson. They come from 
all walks of life, all races and creeds. 
One was a millionaire’s son; another 
was so poor the neighborhood scrounged 


Wide World 


Don’t turn your back on the audience 


Lecturers and professors who 
hate to turn their backs on audiences 
while using blackboards for illustrat- 
ing talks had a helpful gadget offered 
to them last week. It enables them to 
sit facing hearers while scribbling 
figures or drawings on a black-coated 
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paper. A light beneath the paper 
shines through whatever the sharp- 
pointed writing instrument scrapes off 
the coating. Then an arrangement of 
lenses and mirrors throws the image 
onto a screen. The illustration appears 
in brilliant lines of light. 








together the borrowed overcoat, clothes 
and suitcase he took to Washington. 

All of them—even the honorable 
mentions—are showered with scholar- 
ship offers. One winner, if he could have 
accepted all offered, would have had 
$36,000 to spend for a college education. 
Another reported offers “even before I 
got home from Washington, and litera- 
ture in confusing quantities.” ; 

Comets & Cancer. How do they 
turn out in later life? Well, most of the 
first year’s winners have hardly com- 
pleted college and the extra years of 
graduate study they set for themselves. 
Yet already, at 27, one is an Army major 
and head of an internal medicine section 
at Walter Reed Hospital. Another has 
done important cancer work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A third has had a 
comet named for him. 

One worry of the Talent Search 
sponsors is the relatively few girls in the 
program. (There are 10 among this 
year’s 40 winners—deliberately the same 
ratio as among those entering the con- 
test.) “In these manpower-shortage days 
we need women scientists more than 
ever,” explains Miss Patterson. One rea- 
son for the disproportion: A cultural 
background that sees parents saying, 
“Sonny, fix the toaster, will you?” Never 
is sister asked. 


Atomic airplane 
over the horizon 


Cautiously, the Air Force and the 
Atomic Energy Commission last week 
gave the public a peek at progress in 
two top-priority projects—atomic power 
for submarines and for planes. 

They announced that a four-year-old 
research contract on “nuclear energy for 
propulsion of aircraft” is being termin- 
ated and that other work “in the field of 
nuclear-powered flight” will be continued. 
To observers, that meant a shift from the 
pure theory stage to one calling for blue- 
prints and an experimental model of the 
atom-powered engine and the airplane 
to carry it. Such a craft might be able 
to fly 80 times around the world on one 
pound of fuel—at incredible speed. 

Sub on the Way. Earlier, AEC 
Commissioner Sumner T. Pike had an- 
nounced that the first atomic power plant 
for submarines is already “partly built.” 
He added that “it shouldn’t be many 
years” before a nuclear-powered under- 
sea boat would be in operation. Guessers 
said the impetus of the present defense 
program made two years a safe bet—and 
that an atom-powered plane wouldn’t be 
far behind. 

General Electric’s expanding Lock- 
land, Ohio, plant may be given the job 
of developing the aircraft engine. And 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft—maker of 
the football-field-sized B-36—may con- 
struct the plane. It will have to be big; 
protecting the crew from the atomic 
radiation will require tons of shielding. 
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tea watts of Opinion 


ICE SKATING OR SKIING? 


Some say there’s nothing to match whipping over smooth 
“glass ice.” Others prefer the split-second timing and taut 
action that make skiing the great sport it is. Take your 
choice! It’s a matter of opinion. 


abut ite a FTW that Havoline is the 


best motor oil your money can buy! 


The fact is—when tested against many 
of the best Premium motor oils, Havo- 
line proved twice as tough! Custom- 
Made Havoline actually cut engine 
wear in half. And in other scientific 
tests it reduced ring wear 60% to 70% 
over even heavy-duty motor oils — 
relied upon to lubricate huge trucks, 
buses, bulldozers, 


This toughness, this amazing ability 
to minimize wear, means just this: 
better gasoline mileage, more power- 
ful performance, and a longer “life 
expectancy” for engines. 

Start today with Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil. See your nearby 
Texaco Dealer today, the best friend 
your car ever bad. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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planning. Overtures now being made won't heal the wide breach. 

WILSON SIMPLY DOES NOT LIKE Maurice Tobin, labor's choice, as manpower boss. 
Tobin has been a fumbling Secretary of Labor. Most classic boner: 
When he accepted the post he praised his predecessor, "John Steelman." 
Actually he succeeded Lewis Schwellenbach. Steelman was and is a White 
House adviser. 

WASHINGTON INSIDERS BELIEVE WILSON'S JOB is safe until he gets mobilization 
really rolling. By then, with elections close by, President Truman 
could afford to drop him to appease big-voting labor. 
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tive to huge new tax outlays and an inflationary unbalanced budget. 

THE U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, which doesn't believe the subject can be stressed 
often enough, thinks $7 billion in "fat" can be scraped from the pro- 
posed $71 billion 1952 budget. It would, for example, cut housing sub- 
sidies by $300 million, new aid for health, welfare and education by 
$1.6 billion, and proposed spending for economic stabilization and 
promotion of defense production——-estimated at four times the World 
War II peak cost—-by $1 billion. 

PLAYING ON THE SAME THEME, the National Association of Real Estate Boards is 
campaigning for "you .. . and at least ten of your acquaintances" to 
write Senators and Congressmen urging more economies. 

ECONOMISTS DETECT ANOTHER BASIC INCONSISTENCY in the Truman budget. He asks 
funds to raise unemployment insurance benefits and further broaden 
Social Security, yet both programs would keep men at home on pensions 
when they are needed in defense. 


HENRY KAISER'S DECISION TO PAY OFF a Government—held $37.4 million mortgage on 
five aluminum plants 23 years in advance of the due date is a reflec-— 
tion of a growing trend: Industry, for the defense mobilization, wants 
to clear its skirts as much as possible of Government financing. 
PRIVATE FINANCIERS INSIST they can handle even such gigantic projects as the 
proposed $100 million Gibraltar Steel plant near Detroit, or the big 
new steel plant to be built at New London, Conn. Even in atomic en- 
ergy, once a Government finance preserve, Union Electric Co. of St. 
Louis and other power companies are arranging to finance and build 
whatever power plants are needed to split more atoms. 
ALL THIS MEANS INDUSTRY HAS AT LAST DECIDED that counterattack is the best de- 
fense against creeping socialism: Do everything Government can do, but 
do it better and with private funds. | 


Mfg. Co., has advice for hardware merchants: "Don't acquire the 're- 
trenchment fixation.' Don't pull in your sales horns and draw the mer- 
chandising blinds." Johnson's view: Though Y&T locks and other mer- 

chandise will be harder to get, use advertising to keep "your business 

and your name" before customers you will need when the emergency ends. 


GROCERS ARE TAKING A BOLD VIEW, ALSO. Despite the emergency, the National 


Association of Retail Grocers found that 56% plan to remodel their 
stores this year; 69% will buy an average $2,000 in new equipment. 


can make cans of tinless steel at tinplate speed. Tin-free solders 
are panning out. 
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Mother's friend, Nickel helps doctors and 
nurses fight off the danger of childbed 
fever by keeping the instruments, dress- 
ings, utensils, sheets, and many other 


things that touch the patient, im- 
maculately clean. Monel, a Nickel alloy, 
is used in hospital sterilizing equipment 
. . . heavy-duty washing machines, too. 


~ Whether you're a new mother 
... OF a new baby 
... OF a new father 





Father's friend, Nickel is a source of comfort when sickness 
strikes the home. For in the processing of serums... in the 
high-yield production of new “wonder drugs”... Nickel 
alloys help assure purity. 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about how this friendly metal touches 
your life in so many different ways? Write for 
your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel” 
... Dept. 1144, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Baby's friend, the Nickel in stainless steel and other 
alloys, helps keep baby’s milk pure and fresh his whole 
life through. It is used in your hospital's milk for- 
mula equipment...and all through the dairy industry. 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” 
in Nickel 


No matter who you are... no matter what you 
do... you have in Nickel an “Unseen Friend” 
that’s almost always at your side. 


You go for a ride in your car or bus, for 
example, and Nickel and the Nickel-containing 
alloys are there . . . in spark plugs, gears, 

engine block, many another vital part. 


They're there for a purpose, a very special 
purpose: to add toughness, strength, hardness, 
or some needed property to other metals. 


Though you get important benefits from 
Nickel’s presence, you seldom see it because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals. That is 
why Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“ait, Nickel 


© 1961, T.1.N. Cog .«- Your Unseen Friend 
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Why machine tools need top priority 


‘Machines with brains’ are the key to defense 


For six months spokesmen of the 
machine-tool industry short of steel and 
other materials, had been pressing for 
priorities. A top Government administra- 
tor rebuffed their demands: “The country 
has more steel-cutting tools than it has 
metal to cut. You don’t rate a priority 
any more than pots and pans.” 

This left machine-tool men in a daze. 
The facts, as they appeared to the in- 
dustry, were these: 

Last year it produced the same num- 
ber of tools as in 1938, a depression year. 
It sold them for $300 million. Since the 
Korean War, machine-tool orders have 
been stepped up tremendously. Today the 
industry’s combined civilian and defense 
orders total half a billion. By July it is 
expected to be more than $1.3 billion. 
But without priorities the industry would 
have a hard time to match even last year’s 
production rate. 

If it did not exceed that rate, it 
would take four years to work off its 
backlog; defense orders alone would 
keep the industry busy for more than a 
year. Tools now on order for Atlantic 
Pact nations would take full capacity for 
six months. And from the Air Force the 


industry has orders that would require 18 
months. Machine tools ordered for Ford’s 
Chicago airplane-engine plant would take 
three months’ output. 

Unhappy Industry. That was the 
gloomy and incomprehensible situation 
early last week. But the National Produc- 
tion Authority had brought to Washing- 
ton Vice-President Marshall Smith of E. 
W. Bliss Co., Toledo, Ohio, machinery 
company. Smith’s assignment was to head 
NPA’s machinery division and clean up 
the mess. After six weeks of midnight-oil 
burning, he smilingly came up with the 
answer last week. He countered the pes- 
simism of the machine-tool industry with 
the statement that an order giving ma- 
chine tools priorities for all defense needs 
would be out “within a week.” 

The only hitch was that Smith’s 
statement had a “D.V.” attached. D.V. 
means Deo volente—Latin for “God will- 
ing.” In other words, there might be tech- 
nical hitches, but at any rate Smith said 
he intended the machine-tool industry to 
have first claim on materials to meet all 
its critical needs—and soon. 

Said General Manager Tell Berna of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 


How a machine tool works ..... ¢ 7 


2 


Time saver. With hand tools, one 
man could turn out a single automobile 
cylinder head in the time it takes this 
transfer machine to make 850 of them. 
Here, simplified, is what happens at 
each of the mecho-wizard’s nine sta- 
tions: 

1. Cylinder head fastened into 
chock, then “tumbled”, i.e., turned over 
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and held at proper angle for work at 
next station. 

2. Drills bore six spark-plug holes. 

3. Six more drills prepare holes 
for valve-stem guides. 

4. An “idle” station where head’s 
progress is checked. 

5. Six spindles with cutting tools 
attached “chamfer” the valve seats. 


Assn. in Cleveland: “If the order is ef- 
fective it will change the situation some- 
what. If not, these are among the things 
that can happen: (1) jet engine produc- 
tion will bog down and airplane produc- 
tion will fall far short of announced 
goals; (2) K. T. Keller’s forecast—that 
tooling up for guided missiles will be ac- 
complished in 1951 with production under 
way in 1952—will look silly.” 

War & Peace. The slowdown in 
getting this vital industry out from under 
the handicap of material shortages is ap- 
parently due to a misunderstanding on 
the part of some Government officials 
about the nature of machine tools. Only 
a proportion of the machine tools used 
in peacetime can be used efficiently in 
making defense products. Tools that make 
auto engines can’t make jet engines. An 
auto plant changing over to tanks may 
be able to use at best only 30% of its 
machine tools. Vital parts of tanks and 
airplane engines must be far more ac- 
curately fitted than auto engines—often 
to one ten-thousandth of an inch, or one 
thirtieth the diameter of a human hair. 
To build some of the big, complicated 
machine tools may take anywhere from 
6 to 18 months. 

Everything Americans eat and use 
is made or processed by machine tools, 
or by tools which machine tools have 
made—in peacetime, autos, refrigerators 
and farm machinery; in wartime, planes, 
tanks and guided missiles. Though the 
public hears little about it, the relatively 
tiny machine-tool industry is the base not 


... a cylinder head 
in 29 seconds 


8.9 


6. The head again tumbled, then 
held at a 16914° angle. 

7. A two-spindle unit taps threads 
in 3% inch and % inch holes, while six- 
spindle unit threads sparkplug holes. 

8. Tapping units tap out 15 more 
holes. 

9. Cylinder head released and un- 
loaded. 
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only of our high standard of living but of 
our power for defense. 

The entire industry consists of 250 
companies and 49,000 wage earners, mak- 
ing 300 kinds of machines. The com- 
panies are concentrated in industrial 
areas, close to their customers—three in 
Missouri, one each in California, Ken- 
tucky, South Dakota and Tennessee. The 
rest are north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi. Ohio 
has the most with 48, and Michigan 
comes next with 25. 

Automatic Carpenters. Machine 
tools, as defined by the industry, are auto- 
matic or semiautomatic devices that work 
metal into desired shapes by cutting, 
chipping, grinding, shaving, planing, 
milling, or forming (hammering, squeez- 
ing, or shearing). But official Washington 
classes any power-driven machine that 
shapes metal, whether by pressure or cut- 
ting, as a machine tool. This would in- 
clude extrusion (forcing metal through a 
die), die-casting, wire-shaping, and roll- 
ing not covered by the industry’s own 
definition. 

Machine tools do to metal what a 
carpenter’s hand tools do to wood. They 
are highly refined counterparts of wood- 
working machines—and they are endowed 
with wizardy and magic. 

A roughly formed piece of metal— 
a huge engine block or a tiny part for a 
watch—is mounted in a machine, perhaps 
a lathe. The lathe rotates the piece while 
a cutting tool is held against it. 

A drilling machine cuts a round hole 
with a rotating drill. Another rotating 
tool “finishes” a hole already drilled. 
This is known as boring. Finishing a 
bored hole to still closer accuracy is 
known as reaming. Honing—using fine 
abrasives—puts a mirror-like finish on 
the surface of the hole to get even closer 
accuracy. 

A milling machine brings a piece of 
metal into contact with a rotating cutting 
tool with multiple edges. A narrow mill- 
ing cutter resembles a circular wood saw. 
Powerful planers smooth huge metal 
pieces 20 feet by 30 feet as the carpen- 
ter’s hand plane does wood. 

Push-button Production. Ma- 
chines capable of almost all these opera- 
tions may be combined into one unit, 
called a transfer machine. The metal 
piece—say a cylinder head or crankcase 
—is loaded into the machine. The opera- 
tor’s touch on the control knob sets the 
machine in action and the part need not 
be touched until the sequence is com- 
pleted—from 10 to 80 operations in a 
minute or less. 

Last week such a machine, not quite 
finished, stood on the shop floor of a 
Cleveland machine-tool company. It was 
built to do certain jobs on the head of a 
six-cylinder engine. A typical rather than 
a phenomenal product of the industry, 
it is not nearly as complicated as some 
transfer machines. Completely automatic, 
it is controlled by an electric panel which 
operates 180 circuits containing eight 
miles of copper wire. The work on the 
head is done in nine stages at nine sepa- 
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“There must be an 
easier way to 
make a living!” 





So often in these days of forced- 
draft production she’s working 


against deadlines. Can’t blame her for getting dizzy 
when long lists of figures must be checked...re-checked 


...to make sure 


they're right. 


Lady. .. there certainly is! 
—The Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine way 


Figuring cares just evaporate ...when 
you relax with the quiet super-efficiency 
of this precision-plus machine. 

You get far speedier production with 
Touch Method Operation on the 10 Key 
Keyboard ... with absolute, automatic 
control, and complete electrification on 
all feature keys. The Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine does all your 
problems in adding, listing, subtracting, 
multiplying — with optional automatic 
credit balance. 

See your Remington Rand exclusive 
sales agent or direct sales representative 
today for free demonstration, or write 
for details to Business Machines and 
Supplies Division, Room 2717, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Nash Healey. A marriage of British and American tastes. (SEE: New products) 


rate stations. (See picture on page 30 for 
what happens at each station. ) 

Thinking Machines, The industry 
ceaselessly struggles to get more and 
more brains into its machines so they 
can perform faster and with greater ac- 
curacy. This pushes costs down for the 
customer who buys the machine. Among 
the industry’s most spectacular achieve- 
ments: a special purpose machine— 
really 33 tools in one—which completes 
more than 80 operations on an aircraft 
cylinder head in 45 seconds; an ingeni- 
ous 19-ton wizard which performs 45 
operations in 24 minutes on an airplane 
supercharger. Formerly, these operations 
on the supercharger took eight machines 
and four hours. 

A turret lathe, which hogs off a 
large quantity of tough metal at a fast 
clip, makes fine-finished surfaces to close 
accuracy for the breechblock of an artil- 
lery piece. It weighs seven tons, costs 
$25,000 and takes six months to build. 
Thousands will be needed for the defense 
program. Smaller lathes, weighing about 
three tons, cost $15,000; they will have 
to be built by the tens of thousands. 

In five years’ time—1940 to 1945— 
the industry produced more machine 
tools than existed in the whole U.S. in 
1939. Today, looking back on that record, 
the industry says: “Just give us the ma- 
terials and manpower. We'll do all we 
did in the last war—and maybe more.” 


Can Germany provide 
aircraft workers? 


West Coast aircraft factories dread 
the growing shortage of skilled workers 
and engineers. One high-ranking execu- 
tive in the industry has suggested that the 
U.S. could. bring in workers from Ger- 
many, perhaps 30,000. Cornell W. 
Acheson, PATHFINDER’S correspondent in 
Western Germany, reports on German 
reaction to such a scheme: 


In the fashionable suburb of Zuf- 
fenhausen, outside Stuttgart, Dr. Ernst 
Heinkel, producer of London’s World 


War II scourge, the He-111 is now turn- 
ing out small two-stroke engines for 
light, three-wheel trucks and farm ma- 
chinery. 

He is aching to make war planes 
again, but an Allied directive prohibits 
all aeronautical construction. The 330,000 
Germans who acquired plane-making 
skills during World War II are now mak- 
ing autos, prefabricated houses or artifi- 
cial limbs. Many of them (7,000 in Augs- 
burg alone) are unemployed. 

Would 30,000 come to America? 

“Yes,” said Heinkel last week. “Give 
me the space, money, drawings and 
machines and I'd willingly head a Ger- 
man factory over there. I guarantee 
20,000 men. I think I could find 30,000.” 
He could get them, he believed, from the 
48,000 who worked at Heinkel’s 10 
plants, as well as ex-workers from Dor- 
nier, Messerschmitt, Focke-Wulf, Junk- 
ers and Fieseler. 

The Russians have not hesitated to 
use this talent. Since the war, they have 
kidnapped perhaps 2,500 German jet 
“brains.” Today, two of Russia’s six 
operational jets are almost direct copies 
of German-developed craft; the balance 
incorporate many German innovations. 

Early Casualty. Western zones con- 
tain at least 5,000 jet-skilled workers. 
Heinkel, especially, is an old hand. He 
started his first jet, the He-178 in 1936. 
It flew in 1938 but, fortunately for the 
Allies, caught fire in a demonstration 
takeoff and was cold-shouldered. Later, 
hundreds of He-162s were built. 

To tap this production talent, any 
U.S. immigration plan would have to 
overcome German objections. Bonn ofh- 
cials, for example, argue that such a pro- 
gram would indicate tacit abandonment 
of Germany and threaten German pro- 
duction standards. 

Out of the welter of conflicting opin- 
ion comes this solid fact: Many would 
emigrate, but the number would depend 
upon conditions. Some 34,000 Germans 
have emigrated since the war to France, 
Australia, Britain, even to South African 
diamond mines. Many are unhappy. Some 
had to go without their families. Some 
encountered poor working conditions or 
found no job upon arrival. Aircraft 
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workers would want to be treated “just 
like Americans of similar skills doing 
similar work.” 

Valuable DPs. Is there any real 
chance that Germans will be brought in, 
on these or any other terms? Best answer 
was available last week in a shrapnel- 
pocked gray stone building on Frank- 
furt’s Taunus Place, where lights burned 
after hours at offices of the U.S. Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. From Wash- 
ington had come a request for skilled 
workers. Authorities expected to find 44,- 
000 with aircraft experience and other 
technical skills among the 8 million Ger- 
man nationals expelled from Danzig, Po- 
land, the Sudetenland and Eastern Ger- 
many, now refugees in the Western zones. 


New products 


A new synthetic rubber combines 
the best features of buna and “cold” rub- 
ber. It will increase defense-vital rubber 
output by nearly 25%, according to its 
developer, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

e@ @ Nash Motors’ 1951 Nash Healey 
is the first sports car to be introduced 
by a large U.S. manufacturer since the 
mid-Twenties. It combines a British-type 
chassis and leather seats with American 
bumpers, grille and wheels, plus a 125 
mph Nash engine. 


New scarcity 


When cars were scarce after World 
War II, many an American bought ac- 
cessories he didn’t want so his dealer 
would sell him a new car. Last week, 
word from Detroit indicated he’d get a 
better deal this time—accessories, be- 
cause of the copper shortage, would be 
even harder to get than cars. 
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Combed T-shirts 


Sent otis § ge ef am from oy absorbent ity cut. Sextetaed, Sed combed cotton yarn. . Gentle athletic . 
ee CO! nespun cotton yarns. wo styles. Colors, es, y highly absorben Double- panel ' 
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“Patented and Sanforized 
You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
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“Have you any of the mothballs they took 
battleships out of?” underwear ¢ sportswear « children’s sleepers 
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Beauty for the table is within reach 


A new book shows it’s as near as your back yard 


Potatoes and pearls, sticks and 
stones, and all kinds of flowers, wild or 
tame, appear in Patricia Easterbrook 
Roberts’s The Book of Table Arrange- 
ments, to be published this week (Crown 
Publishers, New York: $2.75). The book 
differs from others in its field in that it 
doesn’t make a mysterious cult of table 
decoration. Designing a table arrange- 
ment, this book says, is something the 
whole family can enjey. And it needn’t 
cost a penny. 

Blue-eyed, red-headed Pat Roberts 
got acquainted with flowers in her moth- 
er’s garden in Sydney, Australia. After 
college she toured Europe and fell so in 


love with the lush English flower shops 
that she used her modest inheritance to 
buy one in London. She has also managed 
flower shops in Paris and New York. She 
has talked about flowers on radio and TV 
and directed a movie about them. But 
she learned about simple home table dec- 
oration in her own home in Stamford, 
Conn., with her daughters, Eleanor, 7, 
and Diane, 5. 

Her book has more than 100 full- 
page illustrations. One of them shows all 
the tools and tricks that make flowers 
stand up straight or bend over or hold 
the centerpiece together so it won’t col- 
lapse during dinner. All the others are 





Jimmy Simpson 


Table decorators. Mrs. Roberts, daughters Eleanor (left) and Diane use props... 





pictures of tables, each faced by a page 
of text, layout and listed accessories. 
Some show hand-woven lace cloths, crys- 
tal and imported blossoms. But most are 
tricked out with things from the ordinary 
home. 

Variations on a Potato. One of 
the eight color illustrations pictures the 
table Mrs. Roberts did in eight minutes 
when she had unexpected company, using 
potatoes as a centerpiece. She spread a 
rusty-rose cotton satin remnant from her 
sewing basket. She scrubbed the potatoes 
until they shone delicate amber and laid 
them along the cloth in a scroll on hy- 
drangea leaves. She broke a string of 
pink 10-cent-store pearls and scattered 
them casually among them. And at each 
end she placed a bronze candlestick. “It’s 
not a question of what you use, but of 
how it looks,” she explains. 

Interesting stones picked up by the 
roadside were the basis for another ar- 
rangement. Behind them stand tall iris 
leaves and among them are. thrust foliage 
and branches of berries. Mrs. Roberts 
doesn’t even remember what berries she 
used. “Any berries will do,” she says, “as 
long as they have a live, bright quality.” 

Gold Spiderweb. In the Roberts 
home the children help with the table. 
To participate in this way, Mrs. Roberts 
thinks, gives them a sense of belonging, 
of sharing in the guests who sit around 
the family board. And, incidentally, they 
learn a thing or two. When their mother 


‘ made a centerpiece of two big sticks with 


pink tiger lilies held between them, Elea- 
nor and Diane were given the job of weav- 
ing upon it a spiderweb of gold thread. 
They watched a real spider at work, 
learned to respect his craftsmanship, and 
finally were told the story of how Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, hiding in a cave, 
learned perseverance from watching a 
spider weave. 

The little girls always decorate their 
nursery table. Under Mrs. Roberts’s di- 
rection they once duplicated a picture on 
their toy watering pot. They started in 
the back yard where they filched a piece 





. . . like picket fence, asters, picture cut-outs, hydrangea leaves and dolls; or geraniums, wheat and small loaves of bread. 
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HOUSEHOLD. UTENSILS, TOO! 


Federal makes a quality enam- 
eledware utensil for every house- 
hold need. 





10-Qt. Combinets 2-Qt. Chambers 





10 & 14 Qt. Dish Pans 





4Y4-Qt. Wash Basins 
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1 & 2-Qt. Windsor Seven Dis ‘ 
Make YOUR Kitchen a FEDERAL Enameledware Kitchen 


It’s the perfect utensil...you can prepare food in it... 
cook in it...serve from it...store in it...re-heat in it! 
TITANIUM makes it whiter, longer lasting, 
and it cleans slick as a whistle with effortless ease. 
You'll love the colorful red trim, too... 
and the reasonable price! 


5-Qt. Tea Kettles 


You'll find Federal Vogue Enameledware in Ben Franklin Stores, Butler Brothers 
Stores, Scott Stores and thousands of independent variety stores from cocst 
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coast, served by Butler Brothers, national distributors of general merchandise. 








The children 


Woodsy centerpiece. 
wove a web of gold thread. (SEE: Table) 


of white picket fence. With this as a 
base, they added hydrangea leaves and 
asters and pasted a picture of a child’s 
head, cut from a magazine, in the center 
of each aster. At last, they placed their 
dolls in the scene. Eleanor’s doll gossips 
with Diane’s doll across the fence. 

It was the girls’ own idea last fall 
to fill a tey wagon with dirt and to place 
in it a lot of little plants they thought 
“were shivering out in the cold garden 
and might get sneezles.” 

“Arranging a table,” their mother 
contends, “is an outlet for anyone’s crea- 
tive ability.” 


Answer Yes or No 


No longer need a woman of New 
York State be caught with her age down 
on paper. Not, at any rate, on the voters’ 
registration list. Previously when a regis- 
trant was asked her age, it was legal for 
her to answer simply “over 21.” But often 
the truth slipped out. Now, by a change in 
the law, registrants will be queried dis- 
ereetly: “Are you over 21?” 


# 


Escalator alimony 


When Judge Ralph J. Dady granted 
a divorce to Mrs. Barrett Scudder last 
fortnight in Waukegan, IIl., he approved 
a kind of settlement which was new to 
him. 

Before the case reached court, Mrs. 
Scudder, Lake Forest socialite, and her 
husband had agreed on terms. He would 
send her $600 a month; their 15-year-old 
daughter would get $250 a month plus 
$300 a year for clothes; and their 18-year- 
old son would receive $3,000 a year. They 
further agreed, however, that either could 
call for a revision whenever the cost of 
living climbed or fell 20%. 
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New headquarters 
for brotherhood 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews got a gift last fortnight as 
handsome as the principles it espouses. 
From the newly organized Ford Motor 
Company Fund, NCCJ received $1 mil- 
lion to establish a “World Brotherhood 
Headquarters” in Manhattan. 

Founded in 1928 “to promote justice, 
amity, understanding and co-operation 
among Protestants, Catholics and Jews,” 
the Conference in its 23 years of inter- 
faith service has earned widespread ad- 
miration for its war on bigotry. Through 
branches in 62 U.S. cities, it works on 
the theory that “whoever degrades an- 
other degrades me.” It encourages greater 
respect for the views of others, promotes 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
democratic right of freedom of worship. 

“It seems to us,” said Henry Ford II, 
announcing the gift, “that there are few 
causes more worthy of assistance today 
than one dedicated to the elimination of 
bigotry, of racial, religious and other dif- 
ferences in a free society.” 

Next Door to Peace. The two-story 
World Brotherhood Headquarters will be 
located across the street from the new 12- 
story headquarters of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. A NCCJ 
spokesman observed proudly that to- 
gether they would comprise “the most in- 
fluential American and world organiza- 
tions working for peace and improved 
human relations.” 


‘Abhorrent’ Miracle 


For the last two months the best- 
publicized motion picture in New York 
has been The Miracle—made in Italy by 
Ingrid Bergman’s movie-producing hus- 
band, Roberto Rossellini. The Miracle is 
the story of a feeble-minded peasant wom- 
an seduced by a stranger whom she be- 
lieves to be St. Joseph. She regards as 
miraculous the subsequent birth of her 
child. 

Biggest blast against the film came 
last month when New York’s Francis 
Cardinal Spellman denounced it as a 
“despicable affront to every Christian,” 
called on all 26 million U.S. Catholics to 
boycott the production. This brought cries 
of censorship from the exhibitor, as well 
as from many non-Catholics. Also irate 
were New York’s motion picture critics 
who had voted The Miracle top honors. 

Dictation? Said Dr. Glenn L. Arch- 
er, executive director of Protestant and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State: “Roman Catholics, 
like all other citizens, are free to patron- 
ize or not to patronize films, books, or 
newspapers as they please—but no one 
group in a democracy should be allowed 





to dictate what their fellow-citizens may 
or may not see, hear or read.” 

Last fortnight the argument was ofh- 
cially settled—at least for the time being 
—at Albany when the New York State 
Board of Regents ruled unanimously that 
The Miracle was “sacrilegious” and re- 
voked its license. 

Declared the Regents: “The mockery 
of profaning . . . beliefs that are sacred 
to any portion of our citizenship is ab- 
horrent to the laws of this great state.” 


Bilingual hymnal 


Hymnals for use in joint worship 
services by American Gls and Korean sol- 
diers were distributed in Korea last fort- 
night. Containing familiar Christian 
hymns, the books have the Korean text 
on one page, English on the other. A fore- 
word, by General Douglas MacArthur, 
says: “No race or nation or creed can 
claim the authors and composers of these 
hymns, for here is the language of un- 
shackled spirits, the voice of God’s free- 
men in the sanctuary.” 


Time to share 


Americans had a chance this week 
to ease the terrible burden of millions of 
war refugees and displaced persons. 

@ @ Roman Catholics in the 126 dio- 
ceses of the United States were asked to 
contribute to a $5 million Bishops’ Fund 
Appeal for the world-wide relief work ‘of 
Catholic agencies overseas. Supplement- 
ing this will be donations by 2 million 
parochial school children during Lent. 

e@ @ Nearly 13 million members of 24 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox denomi- 
nations were in the midst of the annual 
Lenten “One Great Time for Sharing” 
campaign for world-wide relief. No money 
quota has been set “because the needs are 
so great any amount raised will be in- 
sufficient.” 





Jackson for Pathfinder 
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—all betine of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Plan now to treat yourself and family 
to one glorious vacation. How? Get 
your free copy of this 32-page book 
just off the press. Full of pictures and 
facts about Pennsylvania’s moun- 
tains, lakes, streams, forests, resorts, 
hunting, fishing, historic shrines, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Yours for 
the asking! 

YOu'LL FIND MORE IN 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Secretary of Commerce 


$ PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE cd 





> DIVISION 2003, HARRISBURG, PA. 
S | want to know more about Pennsylvania Vacation Lands. 
° Please send me your free booklet. 
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HEALTH 








'New clue to mental illness , 


Why does blood from psychotics poison lima beans? 


Blood and spinal fluid from the 
mentally ill contains a mysterious poison 
which may be helpful in psychiatric diag- 
nosis, the work of a Baltimore doctor in- 
dicated last week. Fed to seedlings of a 
kind of lima bean, the blood stunted their 
growth, Dr. David I. Macht, consultant 
and research pharmacologist at Sinai 
Hospital, found. Only blood from true 
psychotics caused stunting; the worse the 
psychosis, the more seriously the plant 
was affected. Blood from mildly upset 
alcoholics or neurotics produced no tox- 
icity. 

Said Dr. Walter O. Jahrreiss in the 
Southern Medical Journal, where a re- 
port of Dr. Macht’s findings appeared: 
The lima bean test may be a new and 
more accurate tool for diagnosing mental 
illness. “Perhaps . . . the method is more 
acute than our psychological subtleties.” 

Science of Poison. While a Johns 
Hopkins professor, Dr. Macht began 25 
years ago to develop “phytopharmacol- 
ogy”—the use of plants or plant tissues 
for study of drugs and poisons. Through 
it, poisonous qualities in blood can be 
discovered that do not show up in tests 
with animals or by other methods. 

Blood from more than 1,200 mental 
hospital patients was tested by Dr. Macht 
in his studies. He added 1% solutions of 
the blood to test tubes in which lupinus 
albus seedlings grew in liquid plant food. 
This European cousin of the lima bean 





Acme 
Network. To get a straightened back, 
Sharlene manages a smile. (SEE: Out) 


has a single root that can easily be ac- 
curately measured. Under strictly con- 
trolled conditions, growth is compared 
with that of untreated specimens. 

Mystery Factor. Still unknown is 
the nature of the poisonous quality in 
psychotic blood. Also unanswered is this 
significant question: Is the toxicity a 
result of the psychotic state—or is it one 
of the causes? 

Dr. Macht also found that x-raying 
the blood before feeding it to the plants 
destroyed the toxicity. Would the use of 
x-rays on psychotic patients lower the 
blood’s poisonous quality? Cautiously 
Dr. Macht suggests: “These findings pos- 
sibly offer a new line for therapeutic in- 
quiry.” 


Out of the net 


At Salt Lake City’s Primary Chil- 
dren’s Hospital last week, 7-year-old 
Sharlene Low got a cast to replace the 
netting she’s been hanging in, off and on, 
for a month. 

The net-hanging twisted Sharlene’s 
body to counteract the deformity of idio- 
pathic scoliosis—a spine curvature whose 
cause isn’t completely understood. From 
a couple of minutes at a time, her ses- 
sions in the net were increased gradually 
to half an hour. Then doctors were able 
to put on the cast which will hold her in 
the twisted posture for six months. 

Soon they will cut a hole in the cast, 
operate on her back to place bone chips 
alongside the affected vertebrae. When 
the chips and spine have grown soundly 
together, the irksome cast will be re- 
moved and Sharlene’s back will return to 
normal. 


Inside report 


on a mental hospital 


A Yale scientist, who spent two 
months in a mental hospital posing as 
a patient, has opened up what may be a 
dramatic new approach to psychiatric 
treatment. 

His findings were reported last week 
at a Detroit meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. They indi- 
cate that the influence which mental pa- 
tients have on each other may be as im- 
portant as that of the doctor. 

Names of the scientist and the hos- 
pital were kept secret. Four Yale psy- 
chiatrists—Dr. Frederick C. Redlich, 
chairman of the department, William 
Caudill, Dr. Helen R. Gilmore and Dr. 


PATHFINDER 








Pathfinder 


Ready, aim .. . jab! 


No longer will Navy medical 
corpsmen have to make practice 
jabs at each other to learn injec- 
tions and transfusions. Last week 
the Naval Hospital in Bethesda, 
Md., was demonstrating a plastic 
arm that can be poked at all day 
with nary an “ouch.” It has a life- 
like vinyl resin skin overlying a 
network of liquid-filled latex veins. 


Eugene B. Brody—worked on the report. 
To pose as a patient, the scientist 
“magnified his own shortcomings.” He 


” 


pretended “blue spells” which supposedly 
led to heavy drinking; complained of a 
frustrating inability to get ordinary jobs 
done on time. Oddly, in the hospital his 
psychiatric interest in patients’ illnesses 
conflicted so strongly with the impartial 
research task he had set himself that 
sometimes he actually became emotion- 
ally upset. 

Spy System. Only top hospital ad- 
ministrators knew of the masquerade. 
They put him in an “open” ward with 
mildly neurotic patients, where the hos- 
pital’s progressive rules permitted rela- 
tive freedom of movement. This gave him 
a chance to keep a diary—and, under pre- 
tense of a trip to the municipal library, 
to visit the home of a co-worker. There 
he dictated reports. 

Some of his findings: Patients “still 
able to function in some areas of life” 
might get well faster as out-patients than 
as hospital charges. Inmates form a 
society in themselves, insulated from hos- 
pital frictions. A patient spends 95% of 
his time with other patients and only 5% 
with psychiatrists, therefore the patient- 
group’s effect on therapy ought to be 
studied more. 

Patients put “tremendous social 
pressures” on the newcomer to make him 
conform to group patterns. “Surpris- 
ingly,” explained Dr. Redlich, “it doesn’t 
function as a Kangaroo court but as a 
beneficial tolerant pressure.” This group 
relationship, said the report, might be ex- 
ploited to speed mental cures. 
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AUTOMATIC { 
TOASTER 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $22.95* 


i 





[Wonderful ...TOAST “POPS UP” 


| 








OR “STAYS DOWN” INSIDE! 


Toast—when you want it! 


If you’re ready when your toast is . . . fine! This new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster will pop it up! 
If you’re not—set the control knob, and a special 
built-in device will keep your toast down until you 
want it! 





Toast—as you want it! 


Again G.E. leaves it up to you. Have your toast your 
way ... light, medium or dark. Just set the control 
knob and this G-E wonder does the rest . . . uni- 
formly . . . from the first slice to the very last! And 
: you'll get crisp, munchy toast every time! 





A “snap” to clean! 


The “‘Snap-in” Crumb Tray whisks in and out. No 
more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Cleans 
in a speedy 10 seconds! No trouble at all! General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*Price subject to change without notice. 





“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Did you hear 
WILLIAM / =~ 
ante A 
in LIFE. «VS 

of RILEY” \ =< 


last My 


Three people did for sure — well- 
known script writers Irving 
Brecher, Alan Lipscott and Reuben 





Ship who wrote the show . . . on 
R. C. Allen Typewriters, “For our 
money,” they say, “R. C. Allen 


gives top performance 27 ways.” 
Yes, in a business where top per- 
formance is a must, people choose 
R. C. Allen . . . margin to margin 


the greatest value on the business 
machine market. Let your dealer 
show you the 27 features today! 


*FRIDAY NIGHT-NBC RADIO 





R.C.Allen 


Business Machines, Inc. 


674 Front ‘Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








i'm interested! Please complete i 
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REPLACE ROTTED WOOD: 

WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill required. 
Handles like putty...and 
hardens into wood. 7 








iN CANS 
OR TUBES 


Stop anes from squecking with 
¢ justo drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 
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How to corrupt college athletes 


To gamblers and racketeers, any 
sports event in New York’s big, noisy 
Madison Square Garden is just another 
chance to turn a fast and easy dollar, 
and the surest way to come out ahead is 
to “fix” the game. 

As far back as 1945, gamblers of- 
fered five Brooklyn College basketball 
| players $3,000 to throw a game with 
| Akron University. The players were ex- 
pelled and two men got a year in jail. 

For a time, the exposé seemed to 
have a ventilating effect on the opera- 
tions of the cigar-smoking, hard-talking 
odds players who gather nightly along 
New York’s Eighth Avenue. But in 1949 
things broke loose again. A George 
Washington University co-captain dis- 
closed an attempted bribe of $1,000 to 
throw a Garden game, and three more 
men went to jail for violating New York 
State law. 

Fair Warning. That was enough for 
at least one gambling syndicate outside 
New York. Minneapolis bookmakers, 
who run a multimillion-dollar business 
in sports wagering, promptly dropped all 
betting on Garden basketball games. 
Said a Chicago betting commissioner: 
“That’s a tip that something is wrong.” 

How wrong began to come to light 
this past January. First, Manhattan Col- 
lege star Junius Kellogg disclosed that 
last year’s Manhattan co-captain, Henry 
Poppe, wanted to pay him $1,000 to 
throw a game to DePaul. Poppe and for- 
mer co-captain Jack Byrnes, also in on 








Put them in the Garden where the big bribes grow 


the deal, were arrested and held for trial. 
So were three gamblers for whom they 
were working. 

Scarcely were the headlines from 
this case forgotten before New York had 
a new and bigger scandal. City College 
of New York had been top U.S. basket- 
ball team last season. This season it had 
won 11, lost 7 games to date. Suddenly 
CCNY players Al Roth, Ed Warner and 
Ed Roman were arrested, confessed tak- 
ing $10,400 for losing three of those 
games—to Missouri, Arizona and Boston 
College. Arrested with them were New 
York University player Harvey Schaff 
(charged with an abortive attempt to 
bribe a teammate) ; Edward Gard, 23, a 
senior at Long Island University, and 
Salvatore T. Sollazzo, 45, jewelry manu- 
facturer, ex-convict and gambler. 

The Approach. Gard, a former LIU 
player whose eligibility had run out, met 
Sollazzo while playing summer resort 
basketball in the Catskill Mountains. 
Last fall he was entertained in Sollazzo’s 
swank Central Park West apartment. 
Gard agreed to approach the CCNY 
players. They were not asked to lose the 
three games—although, as it turned out, 
they did lose them. Basketball betting is 
done on points—the “spread” between 
the scores of each team. The players 
were asked merely to see that CCNY did 
not win by as many points as the pre- 
game point margin said it would. They 
cooperated and Sollazzo cleaned up. 


Three days after the CCNY arrests, 


Wide World 


Upset. With Roth and Roman playing, CCNY lost to Missouri. (SEE: Corrupt) 
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Acme 


made betting a sure 


Sollazzo. “Fixes” 
thing. (SEE: Corrupt) 


three LIU stars, Sherman White, Leroy 
Smith and team captain Adolph Bigos, 
were charged with accepting $19,000 to 
throw three games last season and to 
juggle the scores of four games this sea- 
son. Again police named Sollazzo as 
fixer and Gard as errand boy. 

What's the Cure? In the midwinter 
sports lull the story hit the headlines 
with a bang. Reports poured in of other 
attempted “fixes”—in Denver (four years 
ago), on the West Coast, in Washington, 
D.C. Everybody who could remember a 
mysterious phone call remembered an 
attempted bribe. Suggestions poured in 
to (1) appoint a college basketball 
“czar”; (2) forbid college players to 
play in the summer resort leagues; (3) 
stop publishing pre-game point spreads. 

Such panaceas, however, might 
merely be applying a band-aid when a 
tourniquet was needed. To many sports 
observers, bribery seemed simply the end- 
product of a long process of demoraliza- 
tion that began when colleges gave up 
playing games for the fun of it, concen- 
trated on winning at any cost—whether 
to support the overhead of a stadium or 
the inflated egos of the alumni. When the 
“Big Time” moved in, a little thing 
moved out: integrity. 


Without a ezar? 


Since last December, when they re- 
fused to extend Happy Chandler’s con- 
tract (expiring in 1952), baseball’s mag- 
nates have had, in effect, a “lame duck” 
high commissioner. Next week, in Mi- 
ami Beach, they vote again. Possibilities: 
a victory for Chandler; election of a new 
commissioner; or purchase of Chandler’s 
contract and, if no new man can muster 
enough votes, opening of the 1951 sea- 
son next month without a commissioner. 
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May Favorite 


Pipe smokers and roll-your-own fans both find greater smoking pleasure 
in crimp cut Prince Albert—America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 






CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT 
IN MY PIPE 
MEANS A 

| RICHER-TASTING 
SMOKE THATS 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Try P.A.! You'll 
like the way 
Prince Albert's 
famous crimp cut 
tobacco holds in 
the paper for easy 
shaping of neat, 
full-bodied 
cigarettes. 





The National, xB 
a > = Fo 


<a More Men Smoke 


TRI arin RUBE. 


PRINCE ALBERT I$ GREAT CIGARETTE 
MAKING. CRIMP CUT RA. ROLLS UP FAST 
AND EASY, SMOKES COOL AND MILD ! 





Get P.A.! You'll 
enjoy Prince 
Albert's choice, 
crimp cut 
tobacco, specially 
treated to insure 
against tongue- 
bite for greater 
smoking joy. 












than any other tobacco 





Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 








FUN WITH THE NEWS 





News quiz 


The following unfinished sentences 
cover some of today’s outstanding news 
topics. Filling in the blanks is a good way 
to impress them on your memory. PatH- 
FINDER’S stories this issue will give you 
the answers. Or check them below. 

1. As compared with fiscal 1946, 
when $3.6 billion was spent by the Gov- 
ernment for domestic-civilian purposes, 
the President’s proposed budget for the 
coming year would spend almost — — 
as much for the same purposes, 

2. Lighter airplanes, better jet en- 
gines, rustproof ship hulls and naval gear 
may soon result from the use of 
in the manufacture of these important de- 
fense items. 

3. A new medical idea, in which hu- 
man blood samples are fed to lima bean 
seedlings, may now, according to medical 
authority, be a more accurate way to di- 
agnose 

4. A just-published ourvey is being 
closely studied by educators because it 
reveals a new method for measuring the 
competence of . 

5. Investigating Senators have called 
“the greatest single obstacle 
to preparing a proper defense for 
Alaska.” 

6. If Congress approves, the U.S. 
will send 2 million tons of to aid 
’s starving people. 

7. The encouragement of 


























CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


Across 

1. Battleground 

6. Lifted in spirit (poet.) 

ll. A landlord’s due 

12. Metrical foot—two syllables 
14. Gathers news 

16. Form for worship 

18. Telegraph service (abbr.) 
19. Air Force div. (abbr.) 

21. Sand ridges 

22. Korean river 

23. Malayan canoe 

25. Small mountain_lake 

26. Dispatched 

27. Military force: 

28. Part of Bible (abbr.) 

29. Railroad (abbr.) 
30. Strategic metal (sym.) 
31. Sym. for latest “ 

(See Resources) 


wonder” metal 


32. French pronoun 

34. Mohammedan noble 

37. Bottom of the foot 

38. Hindu queen 

39, Crafty 

40. Capital of France 

45. Noncommissioned officer (abbr.) 
46. City transportation (abbr.) 

47. A. U.N. country 

49. President's initials 


research ability was the aim of the re- 
cently-completed Tenth Annual 
Search, which thousands of 
high school seniors enter each year. 

8. Washington has asked the U.S. 
Displaced Persons Commission in Ger- 
many to find workers to help fill the need 
for skilled employes in America’s _____w 
industry. 

9. The Ford Motor Co. Fund has 
just donated $1 million to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews to 
establish and maintain a “ - 
Headquarters” in New York. 

10. Automobiles equipped with ac- 
cessories will soon be hard to get because 
of the shortage of ; 

11. A U.S. Senate anti-Communist 
committee last week was investigating the 
ee the , which has 
been charged with exercising undue in- 
fluence over U.S. policies. 

12. Hymnals recently distributed to 
soldiers in Korea are unusual because 
they are printed in both and 





























13. A Constitutional Amendment 
SE i a, ee 
has received the necessary 36-state rati- 
fication needed to make it law. 

14. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is encouraging a 
campaign to Senators and Con- 
gressmen to urge more Governmental 
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Wide World 
18. Not cold 40. Dock 
20. Senator from Texas 41. Capable 
22. Assistant to the President 42. Note of scale 
24. A Prime Minister (pictured) 43. The Shah’s country 
25. Native of Tartary 44. Without (Lat.) 
32. German city 47. U.N. official 
33. Recline 48. Belgian town 
35. Twelfth of a foot 50. Courthouse (abbr.) 
36. Disturbances 52. Sym. for metal strontium 


(See next issue for answers to puzzle.) 


50. Sky (Fr.) 
SL. Insects 5. Aleutian island 
53. Adverb 6. Ireland 
4. India’s Premier 7. Holds back 

8. Girl’s name 

9. Lung disease 
Down 10. Hornets 
2. Conjunction 13. Bright 
3. Relative (abbr. 15. Peel 
4. Cirl’s name 17. Sixty countries belong 
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GOOD NEWS 


Professor Miller. Mathematics on and 
off the campus. (SEE: Theory) 


Theory and practice 
of mathematics 


In 1906, George A. Miller, winner 
of the 1900 International Mathematics 
Prize, joined the faculty of the University 
of Illinois as an associate professor. His 
salary—$2,000 a year—wasn’t much for a 
world-famous mathematician but, like 
most professors, he got along. 

He stayed on at Illinois, became a 
full professor at a ‘small raise; married 
Cassandra Boggs, an Urbana, IIl., girl. By 
1931, when he retired, longevity increases 
had pushed his salary to $6,000. 

With teaching duties out of the way 
he settled down on the campus in the 
familiar role of the retired professor—on 
retirement pay of $2,950 a year. He was 
often seen, drably attired, talking mathe- 
matics with a young professor or chatting 
with students in the Illini Union cafe- 
teria. He spent most of his time writing 
and turned out more than 800 articles on 
mathematics. But he enjoyed another 
pastime that challenged his mathematical 
mind. Professor Miller dabbled in the 
stock market. 

Silent Speculator. He always had 
an unshakable faith in small business 
and early in his career he began to put 
his savings into the stocks of small com- 
panies; with his profits he bought more. 
But not even his closest friends knew 
much about it, for Miller never discussed 
his market manipulations. “Everything I 
have,” he often said, “I received from the 
university.” 

Miller died on Feb. 10 at 87. Last 
fortnight a Champaign court revealed 
that the amiable little professor had left 
almost a million dollars in stocks and 
bonds—all to the university. 


PATHFINDER 





MUSIC 


With a little English 
the Bat flies high 


“Oh look me over .’. .”’ sang the 
slim soprano in the spotlight. 

Look me over once, 

Look me over twice, 

Examine the line of my spine. 

Make a resumé 

Of my vertebrae 

Appraising their rare design. 

You'll travel all over the globe—ah 

To find such an ear and a lobe—ah 

And then to make a recap 

Go over every kneecap 

And see if they compare with 

what belong to me.* 

At about this point, the audience 
took over. Applause roared back and 
forth across the house, drowning out the 
orchestra. Singer Patrice Munsel curt- 
seyed long and radiantly. Offstage, man- 
ager Rudolf Bing let a wide smile split 
his lean face. His idea had paid off. 

That idea had been, in effect, to open 
the east doors of the Metropolitan Onera 
House wide enough to let in a little 
Broadway. More specifically, it was to 
team up the composer of The Blue Dan- 
ube, the dialogue writer of Born Yester- 
day and the lyricist of The Bandwagon, 
Three’s a@ Crowd and Inside U.S.A., on 
the theory that the combination should 
produce a corking good show. 

Johann Strauss’s lilting, humorous 
opera Die Fledermaus (“The Bat’) 
hadn’t been a Met feature since 1905, and 
Bing wanted to bring it back—right. So 
he called in playwright-producer Garson 
Kanin to direct its staging. Kanin 
thought the opera needed some lively 
English lyrics to get across. He suggested 
Howard Dietz as the man to write them. 
It isn’t known whether Bing had seen /n- 
side U.S.A. or had ever heard Moanin’ 
Low, Dancing in the Dark or Something 
to Remember You By. But he didn’t need 
much convincing. 

Love on Week Ends. Surprisingly, 
neither did energetic, 54-year-old Howard 
Dietz. He has long had to do most of his 
lyric-writing on week ends, because from 
Monday to Friday he has to be a vice- 
president of Loew’s Inc. and advertising 
chief of M-G-M, which takes a lot of time. 
But Dietz has a great love, too—the Eng- 
lish language. : 

“English has the greatest treasury of 
poetry in the world,” he says, “but we 
haven’t had any treasury of great vocal 
music. We don’t love our language 
enough.” So it became a labor of love. It 
took him but eight week ends to get 
through the whole opera. Kanin added 
crisp spoken dialogue after Dietz had the 
lyrics done. 

“Interesting thing about these lyr- 
ics,” explains Dietz. “They’re not trans- 
lations. I learned what each aria in the 





* Excerpts by permission of Boosey & 
Hawkes, Inc., New York, copyright owners. 
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FLEXIBLE 


- aS your foot itself ! 
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Luury-Tred Shoes 


From the word “go,” Luxury-Treds 
give you comfort plus. So springy they 
absorb all the shock of walking. The 
hardest pavement feels like fine turf— 
and there’s no “‘new-shoe”’ stiffness, 
no breaking in. 


ore 
4 












No wonder men who own one pair 
soon own two, and three! You’ll under- 
stand why when you try them yourself. 
Ask your shoe dealer, or write us. 


Style 87146 


Also CLASTON SHOES 
at Lower Prices 


ity ub 


by PETERS 


DISTINCTIVE SHOES FOR MEN 


DEALERS: Are you familiar with the City Club Cooperative Pian—tailored for your business? Write for details. 
PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Murine brings quick rest to tired 


eyes—a pleasant, cooling sensation of 
wide-awake refreshment. You can use 
Murine as often as you like, for its blend 
of 7 ingredients cleanses and soothes 
your eyes as gently as a tear. When 
your eyes feel good, you'll probably 


feel better—and Murine makes 







your eyes feel good. 


MURINES 


FOR YOUR EYES#4 





BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision grourid lenses ard center 
f A + exact eye adjustment, 
se dewalt oe ae 
Exira wide Field of view. Satistac. 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send check or money order. $445 Post- 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 18 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 






















If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet *‘How 
to Protect Your Invention’ and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-L VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. G 


SAVE 1 85% o WAR SURPLUS 
1951 CATALOG ¢ 200 PAGES 


Fully tlustrated. 1000's of MONEY SAVING 
cea BARGAINS in NEW & WAR SURPLUS MERCHAN- 


a DISE! SAVE NOW on Clothing, Outdoor 
E Equipment, Hand & Power Tools, Elect. & Mech. 
Accessories, Machine Tools, Hydraulic Cylinders, 
Valves, Pumps & Motors. Send 50¢ Today! 

i (refunded with first order). DEPT. P 


PEPALLEY SUPPLY CO. GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


4 a J 
LARGEST FIRM OF ITS TYPE IN THE WORLD 
changes when flying, 


AIR SICK i 
NAUSEA. 





caused by sudden 
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original was about, then wrote lyrics as 
if it were a new song. 

“Matter of fact, I don’t think it’s pos- 
sible to translate foreign song lyrics well. 
The effect of poetry, light or heavy, is 
inherent in the language. Translate 
‘Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore”’ into 
French and what have you got? ‘Dit le 
corbeau “Jamais plus.”’ It’s pretty, but 
it isn’t Poe.” 

Certainly there is small flavor of 
1874, or of Haffner and Geneé (Strauss’s 
German librettists) in the Dietz version 
of the rustic-maiden song in Act III: 

I am portraying a farm girl 

A typical pail-on-the-arm girl 

Endowed with bucolic allure 

And incontrovertibly pure. 

As I go calling upon my cows 

The gesture that seems to arouse 

The ubiquitous male 

Is the swing of my pail. 

Standing Room Only. Results 
were immediate. Performances of Fleder- 
maus (there'll be a full 20 in the season, 
which is unprecedented) are sold out as 
far in advance as South Pacific. New 
York nightclub orchestras break into 
Look Me Over at the slightest pretext. In 
its April-May tour, the Met will put on 
Fledermaus in 9 out of 13 cities (it’s rath- 
er an elaborate production), and happily 
expects to hang up an SRO sign in each, 
which is what the budget needs. 

Naturally, there was bound to be a 
flurry in recording studios. Columbia had 
Dietz and the Met sewed up. RCA Victor, 
with Patrice Munsel under contract, dug 
up another English version of Fledermaus 
and rushed into print. London broke in 
with a superb Viennese version—in the 
original German. Columbia substituted 
Lily Pons for Munsel, got together the 
rest of a Met cast (Ljuba Welitch, Rich- 
ard Tucker, John Brownlee, with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting) and had its two- 
hour version on dealers’ shelves last week. 

With each set of records goes a lib- 





retto, to clarify the pleasantly piquant 
plot (life in European high society really 
began after dark in those days). Dietz 
and Kanin are pleased to report that they 
have taken most of the 19th Century snob- 
bishness out of the original. 

Others to Come? More to the point 
is the possibility that, with their Fleder- 
maus, opera-in-English may actually have 
started rolling. 

Dietz admits he has been “thinking 
about” La Bohéme, which attracts him 
partly because he can hum it. A song- 
writer, he says, has to hum. And opera 
lyrics, he adds, are just “song-writing on 
a larger scale. The average ‘translator’ 
couldn’t write a popular song to save his 
life. And you have to be able to write a 
popular one before you try the classics.” 


... such sweet sorrow 


The news got around fast. An exec- 
utive called his wife and said, “Let’s man- 
age to stay in this evening at least till 
7:30.” Barbers and taxi drivers told their 
customers. An independent radio station 
shattered precedent by urging listeners to 
tune out and listen instead to the local 
NBC outlet on Saturday, Feb. 17 at 6:30 
p.m. 

“Arturo Toscanini,” said the an- 
nouncer, “is conducting what may be his 
last concert.” 

After conducting 4 of a scheduled 12 
NBC Symphony concerts, sponsored by 
the House of Squibb, the 84-year-old 
maestro had been ordered by his doctor 
to quit. A knee injury, which had contrib- 
uted to his early-season cancellations, 
had proven too much for him. The next 
week, Bruno Walter took over the baton. 
Whether Toscanini would make his sched- 
uled spring tour, no one could tell—or 
whether or not he would ever conduct in 
America again. 


Ben Greenhaus 


Words and music. Howard Dietz coaches the Met’s Ljuba Welitch. (SEE: Bat) 
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Vassar & marriage 


Only 11% of Vassar College grad- 
uates in the last 20 years have failed to 
marry. Half of them have family incomes 
between $5,000 and $15,000; 32% are 
working now (including those with part- 
time jobs) compared with 82% who have 
held some kind of job since leaving col- 
lege. 

These figures, based on question- 
naires answered by 8,000 of Vassar’s 16,- 
000 graduates since 1931, were reported 
last fortnight in the Vassar Alumnae 
Magazine. Answering the oft-repeated 
contention that many Vassar girls turn 
out to be radicals, the survey reported 
that 61% inclined toward the Republican 
Party, 29% to the Democratic Party. Only 
5% had “other affiliations.” 


How a new technique 
analyzes teachers 


When Junior stumbles home from 
school and mutters, “That ol’ Missus 
Jones is an ol’ crab!” he is “rating teach- 
er competence.” It’s a simple, snap-judg- 
ment job for Junior—or for his big sister, 
delighted by a teacher who clearly ex- 
plains the mysteries of algebra. But for 
educators themselves, who have made 
some 500 competence studies since 1910, 
the task is tricky, the definitions hard to 
reach. Experts have never agreed on just 
what makes a good teacher. 

Last week educators were studying 
the results of a new approach to the old 
problem. Off the press at Cambridge, 
Mass., was a 111-page summary of a pre- 
liminary survey sponsored by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and the 
Educational Research Corporation. Pub- 
lished by the New England School De- 
velopment Council, which supplied part 
of the funds, it revealed a new method, 
used successfully in other fields but never 
in education. Known as the “critical in- 
cident technique,” it analyzes incidents of 
“effective” and “ineffective” teacher be- 
havior. 

Included among 443 examples of in- 
effective teacher conduct were: 

e @ Locked four pupils in a closet 
too small to hold one. 

ee Made threats and promises 
which she couldn’t carry out. 

e @ Chemistry teacher reacted to pu- 
pils’ suggested alternative way of doing 
a problem with “There are two ways to 
do these problems—my way and the 
wrong way.” 

e @ Demanded respect and confi- 
dence orally, instead of trying to win 
same, without success. 

e @ Failed to try to prevent boys 
from going in and out of classroom win- 
dows. 

ee Shouted at the class and then 
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Don’t let “Cold Demons” make 
his chest feel sore and con- 
gested—rub on Mentholatum. 
Fast, safe Mentholatum helps 
lessen congestion. Its vapors 
soothe inflamed passages, ease 
coughing spasms. For head 
colds, too . . . makes breathing 
easier. In jars, tubes. 


Desi Relief with MENTHOLATUM 


SEND YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOW! 


Don’t miss an issue of PATHFINDER because you are planning to move. Send 
us_your new address at least 5 weeks in advance to assure uninterrupted service. 








Mail both your old and new addresses plus your mame and address label 
torn from the cover of this issue to PATHFINDER, Circulation Manager, 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. or to 
PATHFINDER, Department C, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, 


Allow five weeks for the change to take effect. 
Also notify your Postmaster that you are moving. 


WITH THE “WORLD’S BEST- 
TASTING COUGH MEDICATION!” 


1 Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 
* tickles your taste. 
> Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
* medication that brings real cough 
relief. 


*due BROTHERS 





Can one get a hearing aid without anything in ae = 
without any attachment to the head?—that doesn't 
need cord or batteries ? Can | wear an aid so NO ONE 
will know | am hard of hearing ? 


A new FREE booklet, “What Every Hearing Aid User 
Should Know,” by the author of a 700-page text on hearing 
instruments, gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth about 
hearing aids and will save you hard-earned dollars. DON’T 
BUY TILL YOU'VE READ IT! Mail coupon today to the 
address below. Your copy of this valuable booklet will come 
to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER by return mail. 


WHAT EVERY 


HEARING 
AID USER 


SHOULD KNOW 
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NOW HEARS 


WHISPERS! 


New Kind of 
Hearing Aid 
Makes Living 
Worthwhile 


NO DEVICE 
OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 


HIS HARD-OF-HEARING young 

woman even HEARS WHISPERS 
AGAIN, yet there is mo device of any 
kind in ber ear! Thanks to Acousticon’s 
amazing new skin receiver disc which is 
hidden behind her ear, she has elim- 
inated all old-fashioned earpieces. No 
so-called “invisible” or “phantom” ear 
buttons or tubes, no headband, no pres- 
sure anywhere! 


GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 


Whether or not you now wear a hearing aid, 
you owe it to yourself to prove, without cost 
or obligation, that you can now HEAR with 
a brilliance and clarity you never expected to 
enjoy again, yet never wear anything in your 
ear! Fill in and mail the coupon at once for 
full information about Acousticon’s amazing 
new invention! ACOUSTICON, at Radio City, 
6 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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t ACOUSTICON, At Radio ag —_ M-274 1 
6 West 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

1 Please send me complete illustrated I 

| information about your marvelous | 

j new hearing invention that cadband. | 

| nothing in my ear and no headband 

| COIR cctiieneeneccesnsisiciiepiiesnsnedececsentsophelassccnapebesrestboseacsigige 
i ccectidiielisinscccccse costhigiiiinis seanessclihcsssevesiainaisaeceneniete 
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TREES 


3-and 4- year se ~ traneptonted trees, 
of $ 


6 to 14 inches tall. 5 each Red and 
Scotch Pine, Norway and Colorado Blue 
Spruce, and Canadian Hemlock. Post- 
id at planting time. gor complete 

Evergreen catalog. Write Box 16-C. 

Te Help You te Setter Living 

We suggest Hauser’s Famous 

FIVE WONDER FOODS 
Yogurt Culture (to make your own Y at 
Rome), Blackstrap ——~_ Powde’ Skim 


Wheat Germ ried Yeast. 
SEND FOR REE SD ESORIPTI E CIRCULAR. 


MARTINDALE’S, ** Baie ere** 


® © @ Quality Foods Since 1869 ® @ ® 


MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Mie Fit Your Abilities 
EW) ToThe Opportunities 







MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 





ail? You bave unused talents 
@ and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 


which today’s world of business 

demands. Start life anew— with- 

@ out changing your affairs. Write 

the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 

Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe Y. H. R. 

The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 
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Lichty, Field Enterprises,Inc. 
“Stop counting the days until school is 


out for the summer vacation ...I1 won’t 
have you threatening me!” 


ordered all of the students to report after 
school because the class was noisy. 

The more numerous samples of effec- 
tive behavior (total 558), included: 

@ @ Had children make their own 
code of conduct. Had class discuss disor- 
derliness in the light of their own code. 

e@ @ Insisted upon correctness of ex- 
pression. 

e @ Helped correct stupid answer 
before class could ridicule the pupil. 

e@ @ Corrected pupil’s lack of cour- 
tesy good-naturedly. 

© @ Accepted extracurricular assign- 
ments willingly. 

e e Visited parents to exchange in- 
formation about children. 

The survey’s two general directors, 
Harvard Professors Phillip J. Rulon and 
Alfred D. Simpson, admitted frankly that 
the first year’s exploratory study “raises 
more questions than it answers.” But to 
many a U.S. educator it was an important 
step forward: “a search for the right 
yardstick of teacher competence.” 


Too much for Mother 


Footnote to the recent 22-day strike 
of schoolteachers and janitors in Minne- 
apolis by International News Service re- 
porter Inez Robb, explaining what really 
ended the strike: 

“TI was about to buy the . . . idea that 
parents and children besieged the closed 
schoolhouses the other day out of devotion 
to civic duty and education. But then I 
fell into conversation with some of the 
parents who stormed the schools . . . and 
mothers who took over classroom chores. 

“Civic duty? Hogwash. ‘One more 
day at home with those four hellions and 
I would have axed them,’ said a usually 
gentle and loving mother. . . . ‘They were 
driving me crazy.’ ... In the face of mass 
fratricide, matricide and patricide, the 
teachers went back to work.” 
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Lonesome Gal 
loves everybody 


Five nights a week the throaty 
transcribed voice murmurs, “Sweetie, no 
matter what anybody says, / love you bet- 
ter than anybody in the whole world.” 

When they hear that announcement, 
sad and lonely listeners to some 100 radio 
stations across the country perk up. Their 
own disk-jockey, Lonesome Gal, has come 
to soothe them with 15 minutes of vocal 
aphrodisia. 

In real life, Lonesome Gal is a for- 
mer movie starlet named Jean King and 
has little time for loneliness. To keep up 
with her transcriptions, most of which she 
makes individually to weave in local color 
and commercials, she spends about 12 
hours a day in her private recording 
studio. 

Her sweethearts would be pleased to 
know that her looks match her voice; at 
32 she is tall, dark and attractive. Their 
collective ardor would be only slightly 
cooled by the fact that she is married and 
has two children. For on the air her 
affection is inexhaustible. 

Tobacco and Romance. Shame- 
lessly slanted toward the unloved male, 
Lonesome Gal uses a technique new to 
radio. Against a languorous backdrop of 
organ music, she whispers in such in- 
timacy that each love-starved listener 
knows her words are for him alone. Be- 
tween records (typical choice: J’ll Be 
Loving You Always) and assurances of 
burning love, she plugs tobacco, beer and 
other local sponsors’ products in a voice 
that throbs with promised bliss. 

“I love you, Angel. All day I think 
of you,” Gal tells her quivering listener 


(s). And sometimes she even pouts de- 





Dreamboat’s dream girl. Behind the 
mask, soft whispers of love. (SEE: Gal) 
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liciously, “I wish I didn’t love you so.” 

Exhorting her “Dreamboat” to “come 
a little closer,” usually so she can get off 
a fast commercial, Lonesome Gal en- 
folds him in a lingering verbal embrace, 
frequently ends her plug with so torrid 
a “good, so good,” that poor Dreamboat 
can hardly tell whether she’s talking of 
pipe tobacco or love. 


Color: new entry 


From the University of Southern 
California last fortnight came good news 
for CBS. Irving Rehman of the School of 
Medicine and TV manufacturer Eugene 
Singer reported they had developed a 
color TV tube to replace the black-and- 
white tube in present sets. The tube, they 
say, works best with the CBS mechanical 
method of color broadcasting, already 
approved by the Federal Communications 
Commission, but can be adapted to RCA’s 
electronic method. 


Danish pastry 
brightens TV menu 


To the hard core of Victor Borge’s 
fanatical followers, the sharply whimsi- 
cal Dane’s Saturday night program 
(NBC-TV, 7-7:30 p.m. EST) is one of 
the few comedy shows worthy of the 
name. 

In contrast to the Milton Berle tech- 
nique of following a gag with an ad-lib 
insult or a crack at his writers, Borge 
merely sets up the laughs and lets it go 
at that. The Borge method is to suggest, 
not spell out. 

In his second week on TV, Borge— 
a topnotch pianist himself—presented a 
gray-haired, bespectacled man playing 
the Missouri Waltz. The player rose, 
smiled a well-counterfeited Harry Tru- 
man smile, and walked off. Borge merely 
shrugged his shoulders, remarked that his 
pupil was doing well. 

Emperor’s No. 1. Less kind, per- 
haps, was the first program’s Schlager 
Parade (Hit Parade) in old Vienna. Bad- 
ly sung by a girl in a Valkyrie costume 
was a Wagner aria—the Emperor’s per- 
sonal favorite. Borge begged the audi- 
ence’s indulgence: “After all, she’s the 
Emperor’s daughter.” 

In another number, Borge’s efforts 
to practice a serious composition he had 
“forgotten” were interrupted by a plumb- 
er, a maid and a grubby-faced small boy. 
Each grabbed a chance to rattle off a few 
bars of the concerto, letter-perfect. For a 
switch, the grocery boy said he didn’t 
play the piano—then ran through it per- 
fectly on a flute when Borge’s back was 
turned. 

Last fortnight Borge corrected an 
omission of his previous shows. He 
played in non-comic manner a serious 
composition. It was the icing on televi- 
sion’s lightest and freshest cake. 
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A great big, colorful book about Ten- 
nessee . .. its people and its places! 
40 enjoyable pages, with 91 illustra- 
tions and a double-page map... a 
silver cover adorned with a full-color 
photograph of the “Hermitage”, his- 
toric home of Andrew Jackson. Here is 
Tennessee . . . from the cottonwood- 
lined Mississippi to the cloud-crowned 
peaks of the Great Smoky Mowuntains, 
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Poll-Parrot 
Style 8040 


For 22 years, real boys and girls 
have pre-tested every pattern of 
Poll-Parrot Shoes in actual wear! 
So your child gets such benefits 
as: lasts correlated to heel heights 
distribute weight evenly —leather 
where it’s needed retains shape, 
protects foot—room for growing 
feet to grow! See your Poll-Parrot 
dealer now! 
ALSO STAR * BRAND SHOES 
-.. AT LOWER PRICES 


For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer, see Classified Phone Directory or write wus. 
40) :9 RTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division of International Shoe Company ° 





And in between, the bluegrass-covered 
hills and fertile valleys; blue-ribbon 
stock farms and cotton plantations; 
lakes, rivers and streams; miles and 
miles of scenic drives over smooth, 
paved highways. 

All shown in the big book illus- 
trated. Write for your free copy of 
the “Silver Book"... a postal card 
will do. 


INFORMATION 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN, 


A Division of Department of Conservation 





by Real Boys and Girls 
Assures Your Child 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO 











Make amazing House Plant TEST. 
PEP-IT Micro-organic compound 


peps up soil’s food supply to plant. 


PEP-IT works like magic! 
Just a heaping spoonful 
. around each plant. Acceler- 
‘ ates micro-organic action in 
the soil. Lasting benefits to 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


Sturdy GROWTH! 
More BLOOM! 
Richer COLOR! 


Quick acting, natural . . . gives soil a 
moist black greenhouse texture. Has a 
good body to absorb and hold moisture. 
No chemicals . . . no liquids . . . harmless 
to plants in any quantity. Releases nat- 
ural food from the soil. Try it. 
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Introductory Extra Gift — with all 
PEP-IT first orders if you hurry: volu- 
able 24-page illustrated book, The 
GARDENER'S LOG . . . famous gor- 
den guide and flower handbook. A 
hondsome Plan ond RECORD book. 
New planting ideas ond suggestions. 
Complete instructions, symbols, graph 
poper chorts, 





record of bloom by 
weeks. Morvelous aid to all who hove 
flowering plonts in their homes or 
ocrdens. 





Money Back Guarantee 


PEP-IT is Guaranteed to please or your 
money back. Send $1 today. Receive full 
lb. of PEP-IT and The Gardener’s Log. 


PEP-IT Box 964, Mundelein, Illinois 
Get PE P-/7 For HOUSE PLANTS 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in their 
subscription sales department. If 
you have a car, you may qualify for 
this pleasant, profitable work. No 
experience necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Made [900 


“I made about $900 
IN SPARE TIME 


























equipment, shar 
950 saws and 240 lawn 
mowers in my spare 
time.’” Leo H, Mix. 





With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and cir- 
cular saws so th cut smoother 
and faster and ibring you 
repeat cash 
canvassing. 

FREE BOOK “INDE- 
PENDENCE AFTER 
40°" shows how to start at 
home in spare time with 
small investment. Write to- 
day —no salesmen will call. 

G. CO. 


FOLEY 
329-1 Foley Bidg., Minneapolis 
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Why strong, hard-to-get titanium 
excites defense experts 


It promises lighter planes, better ships—but when? 


In a dozen major companies and 
more than three score independent re- 
search laboratories, the tempered excite- 
ment peculiar to the scientific mind is 
running high these days. 

Its cause is a silvery-colored, hard-to- 
get element which, because of some in- 
herent and amazing qualities, has become 
the world’s newest wonder metal. The 
metal is titanium, the fourth most com- 
mon structural material (after aluminum, 


| iron and magnesium) within the earth’s 


crust. ‘ 

Whether the average individual 
knows it or not, he has used considerable 
titanium in the past quarter century. 
Titanium oxide, substituted for lead, has 
made white enamel whiter. It has done the 
same thing as a white pigment in paper, 
cosmetics, plastics, ceramics and scores 
of other items, including white-walled 
tires (production of which was banned 
last fortnight as a defense measure). 


Metal Champion. But the tense © 


titanium expectancy gripping a large part 


| of American industry today is not con- 


cerned with titanium as a pigment. Rath- 
er, it is concerned with titanium as the 
new middleweight champion of the entire 
metallurgical field. 

Titanium, almost half the weight of 
stainless steel, is just as strong as that 
important metal. It is twice as heavy as 
aluminum, but three times stronger. It is 
three times heavier than magnesium, but 
six times stronger. 

Such a happy combination of 
strength and moderate weight is nothing 
less than thrilling to metal experts. Add 
to this titanium’s refusal to corrode, its 
disinclination to melt, except at very high 
temperatures, and its aversion to letting 
bullets pass through it, and you have the 
full reason for the excitement concerning 
its possibilities. 

Titanium’s boosters see it as cutting 
airplane weights as much as 40%; reduc- 
ing weight of the foot soldier’s equipment 
from 60 to 40 pounds; providing lighter 
and better automobile engines; making 
possible rustproof hulls and naval gear, 
and decks that may never need painting; 
reducing the weight of tank armor, and 
making better jet engines. 

Titanium has at least one more qual- 
ity—an exotic one. It can be turned into 
a gem more brilliant than the diamond. 
Some use of the stone already has been 
made in jewelry, and the optical and 
electronics industries are keeping an eye 
on it. 

Amazingly, titanium is not new in the 
sense that it has just been discovered. The 
Rev. William Gregor, an amateur English 





Wonder metal. A lot of it weighs just 
a little. (SEE: Titanium) 


chemist, extracted it in 1791. Some years 
later Martin Klaproth, who discovered 
uranium, found it again. Nothing was 
done with it, however, until its value as 
a pigment was discovered in 1916. Ti- 
tanium, as a metal, was too brittle to be 
useful. 

But between 1925 and 1930 it was 
shown that the brittleness was due to im- 
purities and that commercially pure ti- 
tanium did not have this defect. But a 
second problem arose. The metal was ex- 
tremely difficult to extract. 

In 1945, the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
overcame this, producing workable ti- 
tanium at its Boulder City, Nev., pilot 
plant. 

Too Slow. National Lead Co. and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours have been the 
principal producers of titanium metal, 
using ilmenite and rutile ores from New 
York, Florida, North Carolina and other 
states and abroad. 

Production, however, totaled only 
100 tons last year and will be only 250 
to 300 tons this year. The reason is that 
the present extraction process is much 
too slow. The price of sheet titanium is 
$20 a pound—compared with aluminum’s 
18¢ to 19¢. 

The last big problem—on which 
some $6 million will be spent this year— 
is to find a quicker and cheaper extrac- 
tion process. Then titanium will become a 
“tonnage metal” as familiar and useful 
as aluminum or steel are now. Best guess 
as to when this might happen is three to 
seven years, 
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Tales of queens and Presidents 


An ex-diplomat reveals the antics of the mighty 


When the visiting Queen of the Bel- 
gians remarked that New York had a 
wonderful skyline, Mayor John F. Hylan, 
Tammany’s pride and joy, is supposed to 
have answered: “You said a mouthful, 
Queen!” 

James W. Gerard spikes this ugly 
rumor. What the courtly mayor really 
said to his royal guest, Gerard attests, 
was: “Say, Queen, you’re the only queen 
I'd be seen walking with.” 

Gerard ought to know, since he -was 
well acquainted with both the Queen and 
the mayor, as well as with an incredible 
assortment of other monarchs, Presidents, 
gamblers, ballot-box stuffers, Newport 
dowagers, politicians and tycoons. He 
once got soaking wet playing follow-the- 


leader in Washington’s Rock Creek Park ~ 


with President Theodore Roosevelt. 

“The President,” recalls Gerard, 
“made quite a specialty of these excur- 
sions, and in the summertime sometimes 
led members of his Cabinet and foreign 
diplomats to swim in the Potomac. He 
told me about one occasion when Jusse- 
rand, the French ambassador, was one of 
the party. They were all stripped to the 
buff and ready to jump in the river when 
the President noticed that Jusserand was 
still wearing gloves. ‘Why are you wear- 
ing gloves?’ Teddy asked. ‘Ah,’ said 
Jusserand, ‘We might meet some ladies’.” 

The reading public hasn’t heard 
from Gerard since 1917 when he came 
boiling back from his ambassadorship at 
the Kaiser’s court and wrote My Four 
Years in Germany. The rest of his life 
was just as fascinating, they'll find—if 
they read My First Eighty-Three 
Years in America (Doubleday, New 
York: $3.50). 

* * * 

The best bird’s-eye view to date of 
the weird new world of television is a 
novel called Tessie, the Hound of 
Channel One (Doubleday; $2.75). It’s 
by Shepherd Mead, radio-TV copy chief 
of the Benton and Bowles advertising 
agency. Mead obviously doesn’t consider 
TV actors human, so neither is his com- 
posite portrait of them. Tessie, a collie, 
is one of the meanest, hammiest heroines 
in print, and her story one of the fun- 
niest. 

* © # 


“ 


. . . A disease whose very name is 
a synonym for terror” is the topic of Lily 
MacLeod’s Return to Life (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia: $2). Mrs. MacLeod had a 
uterine cancer—and the doctors saved 
her. It’s raw stuff, but will probably do 
some good. 
* &: # 

The late George Orwe'l, author of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, was an optimist 
compared with Arthur Koestler. Koest- 
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ler’s new novel, The Age of Longing 
(Macmillan, New York: $3.50) has the 
Communist psychological domination of 
Europe almost complete by the mid- 
1950s, and the armies ready to move. 
The characters act like ghosts, except for 
the American heroine and her Russian 
intelligence agent lover. 

Koestler’s trouble may be that, al- 
though he hates communism, he still 
seems to believe in it. 


15, has put out a 


ee oe 


J. K. Lasser, a helpful man on March 
short form” of his 
standard Your Income Tax. This one, for 
wage or salary earners, is called Your 
Personal Income Tax 
Schuster, New York: 50¢). 


oo) 





Doubleday & Co. 
... became a kinescope killer-diller with- 
out benefit of plunging neckline. 


(Simon and 
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Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do ...and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 





Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
poowed ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-W orms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the sma]], 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. My oy & Son, specialists in worm 
temedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P%!\for Pin Worms 
po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds 
false teeth more firmly in place. Do not 
slide, slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
ee right to the seat of the trouble to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 








Vegetable Laxative 
“Works Like Food”’ 


—says Wisconsin Man 
A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 


| takes 4 to % tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
| works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
| is only one of many thousands who have found 





| wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 


Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 


| will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 


Remedy NR Tablets. 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


et my mouth feels 
tells clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH" 
for me* 











“Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool...and 
no Denture Breath!” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 


# 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Income Tax 


Who will always vow to file 

Long before the deadline? I'll. 

Who is running short of time 

Now that it’s approaching? I’m. 

—Richard Wheeler 
* a ” 

In view of the Chinese situation, 
looks like we'll have a choice of two col- 
ors of Communists—red and yellow. 

_ - * 

In the event of all-out war, some 
think baseball would have to be suspend- 
ed for the duration. Others contend it 
could go on 4Fer. 

. e * 

The Government should be glad the 

taxpayers have what it takes. 
* - * 

The reckless readiness of some law- 
makers to vote huge appropriation bills 
must come from a blind faith that by 
some miracle the money can be found. 
Eurekanomics! 


Status Quote 


Concerning VIP’s, I’ve noted 
That few request they not be quoted. 
—Howard Haynes 
e * e 

Austerity is setting in, and soon con- 

sumers will be getting no wares fast. 
e e e 

The latest atomic explosion was so 
powerful that even occupants of Moscow 
may have seen the light. 

7. _ * 

Better to buy U.S. bonds than to 
bear Russian bonds. 

e o * 

Some are concerned about Stalin’s 
successor; what we really need to be 
concerned about is Stalin’s success. 

* * . 

The chief purpose of Uncle Sam’s 
credit controls is to take the wind out of 
a lot of people’s sales! 


Shafer for Pathfinder 
“Dear, would you mind holding my watch 
for a few minutes?” 


The growing number of ex-Commu- 
nists suggests that the fellow traveler had 
better buy a round-trip ticket. 

e o s 

Let’s get all the Communist “cells” 
out of Washington and fix up a few more 
of the padded and barred variety. 

aa e o 

Then there are those who complain 
that every time the Government shifts to 
the left the decimal points in the national 
debt move to the right. 


Top soil: dandruff. 


March 15th is the day that income 
becomes a collector’s item. 


Quips 


If we have rationing again, it may 
lead to a lot of youths stepping into their 
dad’s shoes.—Anchorage (Alaska) Daily 
Times. 

. e & 

President Truman tells a gathering 
he has two distinct personalities. And 
here and there an irascible Republican 
sticks up his sore head and says he doesn’t 
like either of them.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Stamaty for Pathfinder 


“If it’s as successful as orange juice was, they’ve got something.” 


PATHFINDER 








A VACATION TO SUIT YOUR PLEASURE AND PURSE IN T 











Colorful Bryce Canyon in 


Southern Uteh. 
ae - + me 
GALES <i 





California . . . glamorous land 
of healthful recreation. 





es FS : 
~~e == 
Pacific Northwest .. . where 
lakes a Nai beckon, 


Pat. % 





Colorado . . . popular mile-high 
vacation area. 


Kis you lite -. tn tnoney saving coaches -- (7) UNION PACIFIC 


Ocean beaches... lakes and streams 


... mountains. ..canyons.. 


There’s a wide variety of scenic attrac- 


tions from which to select. 
And — if you like healthful 
recreation or prefer a complete 
rest, you'll find it in the vast 
“Union Pacific West.”’ 


A vacation should start with 
relaxation. You arrive by 
train rested and refreshed. 


Union Pacific serves these regions: 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO + CALIFORNIA + PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST - COLORADO + YELLOWSTONE- 
GRAND TETON + ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
oo NATIONAL PARKS + LAS VEGAS-HOOVER DAM 
= Res DUDE RANCHES 













RAILROAD 


Save driving for sight-seeing at your 
destination. Rent-a-car service is con- 
venient and inexpensive. 


Ask your Ticket or Travel 
Agent to route you by Union 
Pacific through the West. 
Swift Streamliners and other 
fine trains provide Pullman 
and Coach accommodations, 
a smooth, safe ride and won- 
derful dining-car meals. 


REGION 






Select the region in 
which you're inter- 
ested ... then mail 
the coupon for a 


free booklet describ- 


ing its attractions. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 412, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please send booklet for region named below. 





NAME 





CITY 


ADDRESS_ 
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Also send information on All-Expense Vocation Tours [} 
If student state age and special material will be enclosed ___ 











Place the Semaphore Selector of Ford’s new Fordomatic 
Drive at Dr (drive), and your take-off is instant-quick and 
liquid-smooth! It’s the newest, it’s the most flexible auto- 


matic transmission in the industry! 


The ’51 Ford is designed and 
built not just for this year and 
next, but for the years ahead. 
Your Ford Dealer invites you 
to ““Test Drive” it today. Get to 
know the 43 “Look Ahead” 
features—the many other Ford 
advantages—which make it the 
one fine car in the low-price 
field. 


*Optional at extra cost 


A 












Dear to the thrifty heart is th 
Automatic Mileage Maker! It 
matches timing to fuel charges 
—not a drop of gas is wasted! 


You get high-compression per- 
formance on regular gas! New 
Waterproof Ignition System pre- 
vents ‘‘shorts’’ due to moisture! 


You can pay more 


but you cant 
buy better 





| ITS BUILT FOR 


THE YEARS AHEAD! 
with 43 “Look Ahead’ 
features and 
FORDOMATIC Drive” 


"Bir styling 


There’s the trend of the future in the "51 
Ford—from the new Multi-Protection 
Bumper to the new ‘Tell-Tale’ Rear 
Lights. It’s “‘Fashion Car’’ styling that’s 
“good” today and years from today! 


® for comfort ! 


You can sit back and relax 
in the new Ford Luxury 
Lounge Interiors! 
Every mile is a smooth 
mile because of Ford's 
new Automatic 
Ride Control! 














YES) for safety ! 


Ford’s all-steel body is a Luxury Life- 
guard Body! And the brakes are King- 
Size, double-sealed against the weather! 





